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Conquer Arithmetic Difficulties 


with the 


Daily-Life Arrithmetics 


BUSWELL - 


BROWNELL - 


JOHN 


An effective program in a fascinating series. Its learning 
technique opens the way to meaning, understanding, ap- 


preciation. 


FOR GRADES 3 THROUGH 8 


A 3-Book Editon 


A 6-Book Edition 


Each volume is profusely illustrated, with much 
use of color. Send for circular No. 637. 


A program for the first two years: 


**Jolly Numbers”’, 


pupils’ workbooks. ‘‘Jolly Number Tales’ 


Books One and Two, 


are 


°, Books 


One and Two, are number storybooks. Send for 


circular No. 646. 


AND 
COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 











WEBSTER WORKBOOKS... 


THE EASY PATH TO BETTER RESULTS 


HEALTH 


e ELEMENTARY 


Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer 
orkbook 
Pre-Primer Seatwork 
Primer Seatwork 
First Reader Seatwork 
Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; 
lo. 2, second grade, each. 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork 
Eye and Ear Fun, Phonic workbooks for 
first, second, and third grades, each. . 
Reading and Social Studies Workbook, 
third grade . 


ENGLISH 
List Price 


Webster Lang: , Books I and II for 
grades one a two, each . 

Language Helps for Written English, 
second and third grades, each. daetu 
Fourth to sixth grades, cach. P 

Sharp's Language Practice, for third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a 
book for each grade, cach. a 

Sharp's English Exercises, for seventh 
and eighth grades; a book for each 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 





SPELLING 
List Price 
Goals in Spelling, Book I for grade one. .24c 


HISTORY 
List Price 
Study Guides in U.S. Seateny. seventh 
and eighth grades . 44e 
Also bound in 2 parts, cach 


ARITHMETIC 
List Price 


First Grade Number Book... .. 20c 
Work and Play in Numberland, second 
grade 
My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edi- 
tion, a series of arithmetic workbooks 
for each grade, 1-8... .16¢ 


GEOGRAPHY 
List Price 

Far and Near, for third or fourth grade. .24c 
Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade .36c 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 

grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 

Book I, United States 

Book II, South America 

Book III, Europe. . 

Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia. . 


List Price 
ey Health Hours, Book I, first —- 


My ~ 0g and Safety Book, for third or 
fourth grade. . . .24e 


Health Tests and Ruercisss, Book I, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book II, seventh and 
eighth grades, cach. o....208 


List Price 
Targets in Reading, a High School 
Course in Remedial Reading... 
Sharp's Useful Sam, Books I-II 
(Grades 9-10), each 
Sharp’s English Exercises, Books III-IV 
(Grades 11-12), each. . 
Latin Practice, Books I- II (Grades 
9-10), each... 
Spanish Practice Book (First Year). . 
Drills and Tests for First-Year French. . 
Workbook in American History 
Practice Exercises in Algebra 
Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry... . 


Basic Course in Mechanical Drafting 
(Text-workbook). 


BESEE FF 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Ourselves 





@ NO really professional teacher ac- 

cepts uncritically the textbooks and 
equipment at hand. The more limited 
the school budget the more energetic 
is her endeavor to make every dollar 
‘expended do the utmost in the lives of 
the children for whose mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional well-being she has 
taken the responsibility during the 
most valuable of their waking hours. 

If she is employed in a rural school, 
her responsibility is direct and final. 
In a larger system where greater spe- 
cialization is the rule, she is still ac- 
countable for an intelligent opinion on 
everything that bears upon her teaching. 

Numerous rating scales for textbooks 
and other equipment are available. 
Once you have classified needs in the 
order of their relative and immediate 
importance to your teaching situation, 
you are ready to begin an appraisal of 
the offerings of the various textbook 
and supply firms. 

There is no better place to begin 
this study than in the columns of the 
official publication of your own pro- 
fessional organization. Take first the 
textbooks advertised in this issue: 
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Our Advertisers and 


d SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
contributes to supplementary read- 
ing lists, an ever recurring problem, 
for intermediate grades and high school. 
McKnight and McKnight’s Geogra- 
phy Text-Workbooks cover the ele- 
mentary and junior high-school courses. 
Scott Foresman offers complete in- 
formation on a new dictionary service 
to motivate and make word study ef- 
fective. It is based on their Thorn- 
dike-Century Junior Dictionary. 

Another aid to word-study is the 
free quiz and picture game sent upon 
request by G. & C. Merriam. 

Ginn and Company’s Daily Life 
Arithmetics are, as the title indicates, 
vitalized by situations drawn from ex- 
perience significant to the student at 
his particular stage of development. 
They offer the series in both a three- 
book and a six-book edition. 

If workbooks are your problem, the 
Webster Publishing Company has de- 
veloped a line complete from pre-primer 
to high school. 

Among the many Allyn and Bacon 
publications presented in this issue are: 
The Right Word, a pre-dictionary by 
Staats and Frasier, and Enriched 
Readers by Stella S. Center, authority 
on remedial reading. 





@ NEW Ideas! What teacher isn’t a 

sleuth on that trail? But here’s a 
tip. The /nstructor includes the best, 
and the most recent, too, when the two 
are compatible, in planning aids. A 
subscription coupon accompanies their 
advertisement. 


® BAD posture is the foe of health. 

If you are depressed by facing a 
class improperly seated, don’t be too 
easily discouraged by an inadequate 
budget. Suggest to your school board 
that they investigate American Seating 
Company’s way to a reseating program. 

If your school has a 16mm. movie 
projector with sound equipment, the 
catalogue of the Leroy Dennis Film 
Bureau should be in your files. They’li 
send it on request. 


@ GOOD Teaching has something to 

do with the state of mind inspired 
by security against the incidence of 
accidents and sickness. 

The Illinois Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany offers information on professional 
women’s accident and health policies, 
and a hospitalization policy at a few 
cents a month. 
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TO TEACHERS 


who want to advance 
and who feel the need of 


New Ideas 


F you could have the best of all that 
is new in elementary education—for 
there is so much that is new—if you 

could have the benefit of the experience 
of the most successful educators through- 
out the country, wouldn’t it help you to 
advance to a better position? Wouldn’t 
it make your work more enjoyable, and 
wouldn’t you be recognized as a more 
successful teacher by the school author- 
ities, by parents, and by pupils? 
















That is the reason, fundamentally, for 
the existence of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


You can vitalize your teaching with the 
abundant handwork, seatwork, units, 
activities, tests, pictures, stories, poems, 
posters, drawings, plays, music, and oth- 
er material Pea in the ten large 


issues of THE INSTRUCTOR each year. 


One teacher writes, “It is the ideal class- 
room in magazine form.” 










Another says, “Every issue saves me 
hours of work and drudgery.” 






400,000 elementary teachers de- 
pend on THE INSTRUCTOR 
each month because it offers them 
—as it offers you—a sure route to 
successful, happy teaching. 


More Material 
Teachers like the large size of 
THE INSTRUCTOR (104%” x 
14”), because it supplies fully 
50% more material for primary, 








From the Editor 
Dear Teacher: 


There is no reason why teaching 
shouldn’t be a happy experience, 
free from drudgery. 


You can vitalize your programs, 
stimulate pupil activity, gain lei- 
sure, and win the admiration of | 
parents and school authorities by | 
regular use of THe Instructor. 

This will help you to advance | 
yourself rapidly to a higher posi- | 
tion, with a larger income, as it | 

| 











has hundreds of thousands of | 














intermediate, and upper grades 
than any other magazine. Ev- 
erything is on a generous scale, 
including the large full-color 
masterpieces on the covers and 
the art-appreciation study mate- 
rial inside. 


A remarkable array of handwork 
—things to draw, paint, and make 
—is included each month. There 
is plenty of seatwork, too, and it 
is all educative in purpose. 


Clip the coupon below and send 
it to us at once. You may pay 
later if you prefer, but either way 
don’t delay—get your September 
INSTRUCTOR now when it will 
be most helpful in planning your 
early fall work. 

THE INSTRUCTOR Date_____193__ 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
to start with the issue 
for [) 1 year at $2.50; (] 2 years at $4.00. 


[] I will remit on or before Nov. 5th, 1938. 
(C0 I am enclosing payment in full. 
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others. The September issue is (0 I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, 
ready for you. You'll like it. not to be cashed before that date. 
Cordially yours, ET SS, a a See ea . 
St. or R.F.D. a 
wee 
State LT.—Sept. 
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RECEIVED 


Daily-Life Arithmetics, Book I, by Guy 
T. Buswell, William A. Brownell, and Lenore 
John. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
574 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Book I Teachers’ Manual. Paper. 212 
pages. Price, $0.60. 

Here is an arithmetic which utilizes chil- 
dren’s interests and experience to the full 





while it provides for systematic growth in 
understanding of the meaning of number 
and an appreciation of the social usefulness 
of arithmetic to the child now and in his 
adult days. This emphasis on quantitative 
intelligence as opposed to mere efficiency in 
a limited number of processes determined 
by frequency of usage among adults, is the 
outstanding feature of a text that also in- 
corporates more frequently found excel- 
lences of modern textbooks. 

Earth-Love: Geology Without Jargon, 
by S. J. Shand. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Cloth. Imlustrated. 144 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of several titles in the field of 
popular science offered by these publishers. 
Earth-Lore is entertaining reading and an- 











It's as simple to get a loan from Personal as it 


is to open a ‘charge account” in a store. 


You'd be surprised to know how many teach- 


ers in your community find a personal loan 


especially convenient at this time. 


Come 


in, phone, or write, telling us how much you 


want, and we'll take care of the rest. 


Offices in 


principal 


cities throughout the State. 


See Your Local Telephone Directory—or Communicate 
with the office listed below: 


Room 215, Second 
757 W. 79th Street 


Floor, McNally Bldg. 
Radcliffe 8225 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








swers many provocative questions concern- 
ing geological phenomena. 


Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. 
Janzen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Silver 
Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 512 
pages. Price, $1.68. 

This high-school text provides a study of 
both economic practices and principles. Top- 
ics selected for study are well within the~ 
grasp of the high-school student and are 
those that are included in the best modern 
courses of study in economics. A concluding 
chapter is devoted to an impartial discussion 
of “Problems That Challenge Our Economic 
Order.” 

“Follett Picture-Stories.” Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1257 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Boats, by Linton J. Keith and D. W. 
Follett. Paper. Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 

Coal, by Linton J. Keith. Paper. 
trated. 40 pages. Price, $0.15. 

Wood, by Linton J. Keith. Paper. Mlus- 
trated. 40 pages. Price, $0.15. 

Homes of Today, by Bernadine Bailey 
and Zabeth Selover. Paper. Illustrated. 38 
pages. Price, $0.15. 


















Tlus- 








Homes of Long Ago, by Bernadine Bail- 
ey and Zabeth Selover. Paper. [Illustrated. 
38 pages. Price, $0.15. 


Wheel, Sail and Wing, by Elsie Wygant. 











Paper. IIlustrated. 63 pages. Price, $0.15. 

The Tale of a Trailer, by Clara O. Wil- — 
son. Paper. Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, § Tprasuy 
$0.15. CHARI 

Recently received are the titles listed above § Execun 
of the “Follett Picture Story” series. Each ae 


“Picture-Story” develops a single unit in the Tur Bo 
social or natural sciences by means of actual § Preside 
photographs and interesting, easy reading, §the thr 
authentic text. A most attractive and in- §Commil 
expensive series. HEapqu. 


Memori 

Rhythms for Children, by Mary S. Shaf- §Springf 
er and Mary M. Mosher. A. S. Barnes & 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York. EDITO 
Paper. Price, $1.25. 

This book of rhythmic selections (the fou: 
musical scores are included) is for use in IRVING 
the physical education periods in the first J retary 
and second grades. A helpful “Foreword” § Assocza: 
by the author, who is instructor of physical [LESTE 
education in the Horace Mann School, New §_ 8th 
York, tells how their use may be made to > 
yield values in addition to the obvious one 
of the fostering of the rhythmic sense. These 
are: to foster the dramatic instinct, to de- 
velop the large muscle groups, to bring 
about co-operation between the children in 
the class, and form a link between home 
life and life in school. A physical feature 
especially worth mentioning in a music book 
is the spiral binding which permits the book 
to lie flat when opened. 


Man at Work: His Industries, and Man 
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at Work: His Arts and Crafts, Workbooks, 
by Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, 


These workbooks accompany Books VI 
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and VII in the Rugg Social Science Series, 
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Chicago. Paper. [Iillustrated. 96 pages.Brot forwar 
Price, $0.24. embers v 
Please ask 
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“Man and His Changing Society.” A comlith: “hostm 
sumable edition. periodicals 
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PrEsIDENT— 

SUSAN BOAT 62. cccseceiess Chicago 
Bail- § First Vice-PresipentT— ’ 
ated. @ V. L. NICKELL............ Champaign 





‘gant. § Tump Vice-Presment— 

$0.15. §J. LESTER BUFORD..... Mt. Vernon 
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Wil- IRVING F. PEARSON...... Springfield 
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Executive Com™irree—S. B. Sullivan, 

West Frankfort; B. F. Shafer, Free- 

port; Orville T. Bright, Jr., Flossmoor. 
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Heapquarters: William zy Owen 
Memorial Building, 100 East wards, 
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by the Illinois Education Association. 

Entered as second-class matter Sept. 17, 1932, 
t the post office at Mount Morris, Illinois, 
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for in Section 412, Act of February 28, 1925, 
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From One “Ex’ to Another H 





Mr. Robert C. Moore Ser 

"Ex"-Executive Secretary 

Illinois Education Association | If y 

Carlinville, Illinois | can 

DEAR BOB: its 
During the short time I have been privileged to Em 


act as the new Executive Secretary of the Illinois 

Education Association, I have thought many times of 

the remarkable service you performed in that ca- 

pacity for almost a quarter of a century. T 
When I think of the beginnings of this great HI 











work--no office, no equipment, no office assist- mer: 

ance, and no organization--and then think of the |B ied R 

present great organization of 45,000 members, a de- | B Schoo 
partmentalized office staff housed in a debt-free — 

modern building,with equipment fairly adequate to saan 

meet modern demands, I marvel at the things which nois. 

| | have transpired under your guidance and direction. = 's 
| The material and statistical sides of the as- yh 
| | sociation's growth, interesting as they are, are legisla 
overshadowed by the tremendous spread of the influ- boyho 
ence of the association. The IEA is now in an au- a 
thoritative position to speak for the teachers of alty t 
| Illinois in behalf of the schools of Illinois. The ictare 
voice of the IEA not only is heard, but is respect- Eh Pione 
ed. You have had much to do with the extension of e RK 
| the influence of the Illinois Education Associa- : 
tion. | @ in Vit 

The prestige of an association such as ours nois, 

must be built upon forceful character and integ- War. 

rity. Your own example in these respects has left ville, 

permanent impressions upon our association, impres- which 

sions which will guide its destiny for many years paten' 

to come. ee 

|| bet 


I feel very humble in the presence of your 
achievements and fine qualities. I can only trust | the tri 
that somehow or other I may merit the whole- | ~<a 
hearted support of a fine membership which right- sata 
fully has honored you throughout the years, and Il fied vy 
which today honors you in a very special way. |B that ; 

Best wishes and much happiness, Bob. | strean 
Creek 
| design 
democ 
| pionee 


| : EQrscm/ oe 
| than o 


p The 
| | Executive Secretary. |B head of 
IFP:RP |B house « 
hood. 
made ¢ 
se years t 
trict as 
young 


Sincerely yours, 
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Robert C. Moore 


Serve and thou shalt be served. 
If you love and serve men, you 
cannot, by any hiding or strata- 
gem, escape the remuneration. 
Emerson—Sovereignty of Ethics 


Es story that follows is more than the 
record of a man. It is a brief pageant of 
Democracy on the march. The path that 
led Robert C. Moore from the Little Brick 
School to legislative galleries and committee 
rooms was charted in its middle and later 
course by the star of equal educational op- 
portunity for all the girls and boys of IIli- 
nois. He never forgot that Democracy can- 
not survive ignorance. It was this convic- 
tion that kept him moving forward against 
all obstacles to fight for improved school 
legislation. The account of his parentage and 
boyhood given us by a family friend dis- 
closes elements in his early environment that 
undoubtedly contributed to his staunch loy- 
alty to Democracy, to his State, and to its 
future citizens. 


Pioneer Ancestry 


® ROBERT C. MOORE’S § great 

grandfather, Thomas Moore, lived 
in Virginia, later in Kentucky and IIli- 
nois, and fought in the Revolutionary 
War. Robert was born near Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, in a log house on land to 
which his grandfather had acquired 
patent during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson. Robert and Eliza- 
beth Moore, the grandparents, made 
the trip from Kentucky overland in an 
ox-drawn wagon. 

So firmly is the family, now repre- 
sented by the sixth generation, identi- 
fied with the region near Carlinville 
that a century-old cemetery and a 
stream, which flows into’ Macoupin 
Creek a few miles from the farm, are 
designated by the name “Moore.” The 
democracy of the Moores has vigorous 
pioneer roots, and a stability that comes 
with residence in one spot through more 
than one generation —O. H. Lorne. 

The Little Brick School, pictured at the 
head of this article, was the little red school- 
house of the future IEA Secretary’s boy- 
hood. It was built about 1850 from brick 
made on a neighboring farm. For many 
years the Secretary’s father served the dis- 
trict as a director. It was the scene of all 
young Robert’s elementary schooling and, 
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later, of two years of his early experience 
as a teacher, but his father had nothing to do 
with his election as a teacher. 

Mr. Moore often has told of the superior 
teachers it was the school’s good fortune to 
employ because of the accessibility of Black- 
burn College at Carlinville. He remembers 
this rural school and its able teachers fondly 
and gratefully, but it is possible, too, that 
the enduring hardships of ‘those days serve 
him in interpreting the restricted opportunity 
of rural children in some of the financially 
less able districts in Illinois even at the 
present time. 

After a brief period of attendance at 
Blackburn College and at a county normal, 
young Moore took the examinations, secured 
a second grade county certificate, and began 
to teach. Later he attended the Illinois State 
Normal University a short time, took the 
State examination, and obtained his life su- 
pervisory certificate. 

His teaching career spanned twenty-three 
years, as later did his broader service to the 
schools of the whole State. During those 
early years he served as teacher in one-room 
country schools, village principal, high-school 
teacher, and superintendent of schools, con- 
cluding this service to the more immediate 
community with eight years as county su- 
perintendent of schools of Macoupin County. 

Any life acquires significance to the de- 
gree that it influences others, and the value 
of Mr. Moore’s service in later years is an 
open record. However, the more intimate 
values of personal contacts in a narrower 
field sometimes set in motion far-reaching 
influences. 

Two of his students during the period of 
his service as a rural and village teacher tell 
what his efforts meant to them and the com- 
munities he served. Evidences of the social 
outlook that was to characterize all his later 
work become apparent in the personal sacri- 
fices he made to improve the opportunity 
afforded the children in his schools. 


1938 








Rural Teacher 


@ R. C. MOORE came to Plainview, 

a village of about one hundred fifty 
inhabitants, with his bride in the fall of 
1894. He had agreed to teach the 
Plainview school for a term of nine 
months at a salary of fifty dollars per 
month. There was an enrollment of 
fifty to sixty-five pupils, all to be ac- 
commodated in one room under one 
teacher. All grades up to and includ- 
ing the eighth were taught. 

In spite of the large attendance Mr. 
Moore found time, usually after school 
hours, to instruct some of the older 
pupils in ninth- and tenth-year work. 
He had the happy faculty not only of 
imparting knowledge but of inspiring 
a zeal for school work and firing the 
ambitions of those in his charge. 

Mr. Moore and his estimable wife 
soon endeared themselves to the citizens 
and took an active interest in all the 
affairs of the little town. “R.C.” took 
part in all the sports of the school and 
town. He was a baseball player, one 
of the tennis stars of the community, a 
hunter, and a fisherman. 

Residents of the Plainview commu- 
nity honor and respect “Bob” Moore 
as an able teacher, a good citizen, and 
a warm friend.—F. R. SHANNER. 


@ WHEN Mr. R. C. Moore taught 

school in Macoupin county, he was 
a very young man of high ideals and a 
determination to give his best talents 


5 


to help other young people and chil- 
dren live fine, useful, moral lives. 

Many of the school buildings were 
poorly ventilated, poorly lighted, and 
poorly heated. The teachers cut the 
wood, carried in the coal, started the 
fire, swept the splintery floor, and per- 
formed many other duties. 

The schools were ungraded, the pu- 
pils enrolled from the age of five years 
to eighteen years, one teacher instruct- 
ing all grades and receiving small pay 
checks. Mr. Moore added to the poor 
equipment of his schools a new water 
bucket, a dipper, a tin wash-pan, and a 
map. He found for the pupils the best 
kind of supplies such as pens, pencils, 
writing books, note paper, and other 
advertised equipment. 

With his own money he purchased 
many good books, which were used and 
enjoyed by nearly all the pupils. Be- 
cause they had very few opportunities 
to read good books until Mr. Moore 
helped to introduce traveling library 
service in the districts, he read to his 
students and thus created a desire in 
the school for more instructive, enter- 
taining, and interesting books, papers, 
and magazines. 

When he came to the Palmyra school, 
we had a four-room frame building, 
small blackboards, and very little 
equipment. He was the superintendent 
of schools, principal, caretaker, play- 
ground supervisor, singing teacher, and 
advisor, as well as the instructor for 
all the high-school classes. 

He was also the business advisor for 
the teachers, parents, and the commu- 
nity leaders. He helped to outline the 
activities for the youth, assisted with 
public entertainments, and taught Sun- 
day-School classes, thus directing our 
lives in religious worship, giving the 
inspiration for moral, useful citizen- 
ship. He gave us faith in God, faith 
in ourselves, and faith in others. 

The first year of his superintendency 
there were five graduates from the 
Palmyra high school. In 1899, two 
years later, there was no graduating 
class because Mr. Moore had added a 
new year’s work to the high-school 
course, but in 1900, the class of twelve 
pupils graduated with high honors to 
take up the duties of life as teachers, 
doctors, nurses, bankers, printers, and 
home makers. 

He encouraged us to fit ourselves for 
big jobs in life, urged us to attend 
teachers normal, to take county exam- 
inations, and to attend spelling matches, 
and all other instructive entertain- 
ments. We were taught never to say 
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“no” when called upon to do some hard 
work that would help others. 

No time was too stormy nor was he 
too busy to give his time to help better 
the schools. I have had the joy, as have 
many other pupils, of going with him 
over hills where highways were un- 
known, and hearing him advise and en- 
courage the teachers and school direc- 
tors to better the conditions so that the 
children might have greater opportu- 
nities. He did not ride on the Pullman 
or the airplane, but drove his faithful 
old “gray Dolly,” and was never known 
to be late for the meetings. We all 
loved that old gray horse. When the 
time came for a new county superin- 
tendent of schools, we went “campaign- 
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Cashier, Farmers and Merchants 
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F. R. SHANNER 
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+. 
L. E. WILHITE 
Attorney-at-Law, Carlinville, Il- 
linois 
. 
W. R. HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 
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. 
L. R. GRIMM 
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Springfield, Illinois 
FRANCIS G. BLAIR 
Formerly Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 
. 
MARGARET A. HALEY 
Business Representative, Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 
+ 
MRS. F. BLANCHE PREBLE 
Teacher, Van Vlissingen School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
2 
HON. H. D. SPARKS 
Representative, Fortieth District, 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
. 
HON. LOUIS J. MENGES 
State Senator, Forty-ninth Dis- 
trict, East St. Louis, Illinois 
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ARTHUR L. MARSH 
Secretary, Washington Education 
Association, Seattle, Washington 
7 
SUSAN B. SCULLY 
President, Illinois Education As- 





sociation, Chicago, Illinois 
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ing” and because “R. C.” had taught 
us to know no failure, we knew that he 
would be elected, and thus help put 
Macoupin County and the entire state 
of Illinois upon the road of advance- 
ment.—LetHa B. SHEPARD 

The county superintendent of schools is a 
liaison officer between the local districts and 
the State government as represented by the 
office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The duties of this office involve 
dealing at first hand with many problems 
which, in their state-wide aspects, become 
the concern of the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and of such 
organizations as the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. It is therefore a training ground 
in problems of state school administration. 
Mr. L. E. Wilhite, who, some years after Mr. 
Moore, served Macoupin County in the same 
capacity, relates in detail how Mr. Moore, 
during his term as county superintendent of 
schools, dealt with matters that continue 
as statewide educational problems. 


The County Superintendent 


@ IN 1906, R. C. Moore was elected 

county superintendent of schools of 
Macoupin County. There may have 
been those who thought Mr. Moore 
would be a partisan official, for he was 
a man who held opinions on public 
questions which he was inclined to 
voice. Moreover, he had served as as- 
sessor of Staunton, having been elected 
on a regular. party ticket. Such mis- 
givings, if any, were soon dispelled, for 
he began at once to execute the duties 
of his office without fear or favor. 

At that time, teachers were certifi- 
cated by the county superintendent, 
and in order to assure himself of the 
qualifications of those teaching, Mr. 
Moore required all to take an examina- 
tion. It soon became evident that this 
requirement included a// teachers. Po- 
sition, standing, political affiliations 
and influential friends availed nothing. 
All took examinations. Some were 
weeded out; others were induced to get 
more training. The result of the move- 
ment was well worth the anathema it 
called forth, for the conviction that 
teaching is a profession requiring care- 
ful preparation was given its greatest 
impetus in Macoupin County during 
the administration of Mr. Moore. 

Some of the townships had the'‘r 
school funds loaned unwisely; some 
notes were overdue and neglected. Mr. 
Moore called in the treasurers, and in 
some instances their bondsmen were 
compelled to make good the losses, 
though more often new notes, properly 
secured, achieved the desired result. 

Antiquated textbooks were replaced 
by new and better ones. Programs for 
teachers were worked out, based on the 
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State Course of Study. No detail was 
overlooked. 

Mr. Moore believed schools were for 
the training of boys and girls and he 
was ever cognizant of the fact that the 
taxpayers carried the burden and in 
the conduct of his office he refused to 
consider anything else. He was truly 
grateful for support given him, politi- 
cally or otherwise, and he was always 
willing to use his own resources to re- 
pay favors, but he positively refused to 
pay his personal obligations with offi- 
cial acts. Party leaders were no. more 
successful than an unknown citizen in 
their efforts to get special consideration 
for a favorite or to punish someone 
who had displeased them. 

After serving eight years as superin- 
tendent, Mr. Moore voluntarily retired. 
We who taught under him know him 
for what he was, an outstanding school 
man by nature and by training, who 
habitually did with his might what he 
thought it his duty to do. We ad- 
mired him—we loved him—for his 
honesty, his loyalty, his earnestness, 
his energy, his singleness of purpose 
—yes, even for the few enemies he 
made.—L. E. WiLuItTE 


At the close of his term as superintendent 
of schools of Macoupin County in 1914, Mr. 
Moore became the democratic candidate for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, op- 
posing the Hon. Francis G. Blair, who was 
re-elected on that and numerous succeeding 
occasions to round out one of the longest 
terms in office of any man in a similar posi- 
tion in the United States. 

The State Teachers Pension Law was en- 
acted in 1915. Mr. Blair and Mr. Moore 
had co-operated in pushing this legislation, 
and upon its enactment Mr. Blair invited 
Mr. Moore to become secretary of the State 
Teachers Pension Fund. Mr. Moore did 
work for a short time at administering this 
Act, but resigned after a few months be- 
cause he had in the meantime accepted the 
full-time secretaryship of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

The association had been paving the way 
for this office since 1912. Many of our 
membership are aware that the organiza- 
tion meeting of the forerunner of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, the Illinois 
State Teachers Institute, was held in Bloom- 
ington in December, 1853. It is easy to see 
that, with transportation facilities being what 
they were for many years thereafter, any 
large general attendance at a centrally lo- 
cated meeting was out of the question. As 
regional problems came to the forefront, re- 
gional associations sprang into being to deal 
with them, so that prior to 1912 the Iii- 
nois State Teachers Association, meeting in 
Springfield, was representative of little but 
the central portion of the State. In addi- 
tion Chicago had its organization and down- 
state there was an organization centering 
around each of the normal schools. These 
independent sectional groups at times worked 
at cross purposes to each other and to the 
State association, 





Recognizing the need of consistent state- 
wide attack on the problems facing the edu- 
cational leaders of the day, Mr. W. R. Hat- 
field, of Chicago, at the 1911 meeting of 
LS.T.A. offered a motion proposing the ap- 
pointment of a committee on organization 
of twenty-five members representative of the 
various sectional groups and of the State 
association to bring in a plan whereby a fed- 
eration of all these groups into a functioning 
whole as a State association might be effected. 
President H. W. Shyrock appointed such a 
committee with Mr. Hatfield as chairman. 

The minor associations endorsed the plan 
of federation during the year that followed 
and appointed members to represent the 
seven Divisions thus created on the three 
major committees of the I. S. T. A. 

Mr. Hatfield, though recovering from a 
serious illness, found time to write the fol- 
lowing statement about this “great change 
in Illinois educational history.” 


Secretary, 1915 


@ THE story of a great change in IIli- 
nois educational history includes the 

very helpful part played by “Bob” 

Moore. It came about in this way. 

The school men waked up to find 
that, while they were holding excellent 
meetings, they were not working to- 
gether as a State group to support the 
needs of the schools. There was the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, but 
strong local groups with excellent pro- 
grams were sapping its strength. Still 
worse, the State association and each 
local group independently asked the 
Legislature for different appropriations 
and other legislation. The confused 
legislators finally said, in effect: “Go 
home and study your needs and get to- 
gether and come with wants simplified 
and clear and we will endeavor to 
give you what you need.” 

It was proposed in Chicago that all 
local groups should be federated in the 
State organization, while continuing 
their local activities. The Chicago boys 
thought this was fine, and carried the 
proposal to Springfield, where the 
I. S. T. A. promptly adopted it. Then 
one by one the local associations be- 
gan to approve it. 

The proposed union gained ground 
slowly at first. It was difficult to con- 
vince the local leaders that this plan 
would not break up the large local 
meetings. The members hardest to get 
were the ones needing the services of 
the State association most. 

A working body was selected to pre- 
sent the benefits of a federation and 
to meet and remove the objections. 
This executive committee soon realized 
the need of a paper to represent the 
reorganized State association, and of 
a field man. After trying two promis- 
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ing men on a part-time basis, the com- 
mittee decided that it must have a vig- 
orous educationally-minded man who 
was a good speaker and a good miixer, 
on a full-time basis. 

I am happy to remember that I was 
one of the men who asked Robert C. 
Moore to become our field secretary 
and editor. He had been brought to 
my notice by President David Felm- 
ley of I. S. N. U. and was also ap- 
proved by State Superintendent Blair. 
“Bob” and I were firm friends from 
the first time we met. He was always 
on the right side. He understood the 
“ins” and “outs” of the school world. 
His executive ability and sterling 
worth of character made him an excel- 
lent manager of the campaign to put 
the State association on its feet. 

He carried fire and ambition to local 
school meetings and inspired those at- 
tending to better things. At the same 
time, he was writing articles and work- 
ing with the Legislature. He knew 
the friends and foes of educational 
progress, where to speak, and what to 
say to overcome opposition. The leg- 
islators regarded him as a friend—hon- 
est, intelligent, pleasant to deal with. 
Especially did he earn the esteem of 
the Chicago Division of the association. 

What our modern State organiza- 
tion, which has been the model for 
many other states and even for the 
remaking of the N. E. A., has accom- 
plished, readers of the ILtrnots TEACH- 
ER know. Let them remember that the 
very existence of our powerful Illinois 
Education Association and its ILLINoIs 
TEACHER is due in no small measure 
to able and devoted service rendered 
at a critical time by our beloved Rob- 
ert C. Moore.—W. R. HATFIELp. 

The record of Mr. Moore’s achievements 
during the years that followed his appoint- 
ment in 1915 is in a measure written on the 
statute books of Illinois. Probably no in- 
dividual is better qualified to present and to 
interpret that record than is the man who 
so ably assisted him through a number of 


years, Mr. Lester R. Grimm, Director of 
Research of the I. E. A. 


The Legislative Record 
@ WHEN Robert C. Moore as full- 

time secretary became pilot of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in 
1915, the tide ran favorable and morn- 
ing stars shone bright. Hundreds of 
educational leaders had worked to pro- 
duce a favorable setting for action and 
achievement, and he fortunately had 
been an energetic and loyal worker 
among them. 

The association had a red-blooded 
legislative program, and a rapidly 
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growing membership. Two Governors 
truly sympathetic with the cause of 
education had come in succession. A 
recent educational commission had laid 
out a program of many sound recom- 
mendations. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Francis G. Blair, 
was co-operating to the utmost. 

The famous Committee on Reor- 
ganization of the I. S. T. A., headed by 
W. R. Hatfield of Chicago, had seen its 
report accepted in 1912, thus welding 
together several teacher groups, creat- 
ing seven Divisions of the I. S. T. A., 
and laying groundwork for rapid pro- 
gress. In April, 1913, the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER began its monthly appearance 
under the editorship of George W. 
Conn, Jr. The year of 1913 saw many 
legislative achievements. However, 
some badly needed school legislation 
failed, a fact which challenged teachers 
to make their organization stronger 
and to struggle more. 

In 1914 the I. S. T. A. adopted a 
strong set of resolutions on legislative 
needs. The board of directors appointed 
R. C. Moore as “special legislative sec- 
retary” to work with the General As- 
sembly in 1915. Again as in 1913 many 
good laws were enacted; and upon the 
basis of meritorious service rendered, 
Mr. Moore was appointed as full-time 
secretary beginning July 1, 1915. 

The membership growth meanwhile 
was encouraging. For the years of 
1912 and 1913 the membership roll was 
around 1,200. In the June, 1913, Ittt- 
NoIs TEACHER, Secretary-Editor Conn 
stated that the organization was grow- 
ing rapidly. Perhaps this was why the 
estimates on enrollment were vague. 
Secretary Conn estimated that there 
were 10,000 members in January, 
1914; and his successor, Secretary 
Lotus D. Coffman, estimated a mem- 
bership of 11,000 in September, 1914, 
but the actual official count to be re- 
ported in January, 1915, was 9,803. 
One year later the full-time secretary, 
Mr. Moore, reported 13,220. 


TWENTY-THREE BUSY YEARS 

When Mr. Moore left his position in 
1938 after twenty-three busy years, the 
membership of the Association was 
44,475. The office staff had grown 
from one to seven full-time employes, 
the official magazine had been greatly 
improved, numerous other publications 
and releases had been produced, and 
the association office had changed from 
a desk in the secretary’s home in Car- 
linville to the substantial two-story 
office building in Springfield owned by 
the Illinois Education Association. 
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LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 
1915-1938 


For the numerous educational laws 
enacted during the years Mr. Moore 
was Secretary, the association deserves 
a large share of credit. Once in a leg- 
islative report Mr. Moore named eight- 
een other organizations and certain in- 
dividuals who had helped in obtaining 
successful school legislation and added, 
“We are tempted to name others who 
gave assistance or encouragement, but 
simply cannot name them all.” 

Hence, in listing the legislative 
measures enacted in the period from 
1915 to 1938 we realize as Mr. Moore 
has said that many other groups helped 
—but must emphasize the fact that he 
played an all important and extremely 
vital part in promoting good bills and 
defeating bad ones, and that he played 
his difficult role unflinchingly and in 
stellar fashion. 

The following legislative acts of 
1915-1938 are among the many toward 
the enactment of which the association 
gave encouragement. 


High-school opportunities provided at pub- 
lic expense for children outside of cities 

Non-high school district created 

Non-high school tax rates increased with- 
out referendum and later with referendum 

Non-high school anticipation warrants 
legalized 

Non-high school district bonds permitted 
to retire accumulated obligations 

Several community high-school acts 

Fraternity and sorority regulation act for 
high schools 

Compulsory attendance age raised from 
fourteen to sixteen years; laws clarified; 
county truant officer provided 

Eighth-grade graduation required under 
child labor act 

Minimum school term lengthened from 
six to seven and then to eight months 

School sanitation law assuring better light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, etc. 

Physical education law established and 
later strengthened 

Playground act 

Increase in State funds to pay excess costs 
of schooling delinquent children 

Crippled children schooling provided and 
successive increases in State funds to pay 
costs of same 

Legalization of school nursing service 

Legalization of school service by dentists, 
physicians, and surgeons 

Pupil transportation at public expense 
permitted 

Legalization of junior college in Chicago 
and in several districts downstate 

Textbook regulation (adoption, sale, dis- 
tribution) 

Free textbooks by referendum 

Textbook rental plan authorized 

Kindergartens permitted at public expense 

Regular distributive fund increased from 
$3,057,000 to $13,057,000 a year 

Beginnings of high-school aid on emer- 
gency basis 
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Improved distribution of State school fund 
Higher equalization level for grades estab- 
lished 
Requirement of budget for all special-aid 
districts 
Chicago school reorganization (Otis law 
and later changes) 
Local school tax rate increases without 
referendum 
Required Chicago to levy building fund 
for building repairs 
Local school tax rate increases with suc- 
cessive referendums 
Juul Law amended to exclude schools 
from over-all tax rate limitation 
Unit schools empowered to increase tax 
rates by referendum 
Increased bonding power for unit systems 
by referendum 
School budgeting systems for Chicago and 
downstate districts 
Assessment laws strengthened 
Working cash fund permitted 
Pegged levy for Chicago 
Clarified anticipation warrant act to cover 
building fund and to include boards of 
education and school inspectors 
Permissive school bonding to retire war- 
rants and outstanding orders 
Repeal of four-year average limitation of 
school levies 
Temporary use of gasoline funds for 
schools downstate and more extended use in 
case of Chicago 
Professional qualifications set up for coun- 
ty superintendents 
Improved certificating standards and high- 
er qualifications for teachers 
Tenure law for Chicago teachers 
Permissive tenure law for downstate dis- 
tricts 
Pension 
teachers 
Many increases in mill rates for Chicago 
and downstate pension systems 
Successive increases in pension allowances 
for Chicago teachers 
Emeritus retirement 
teachers 
Peoria pension system merged with down- 
state system 
Adult education classes permitted 
State funds for education of adult blind 
Vocational education co-operation with 
Federal government 
Community consolidated school legisla- 
tion 
Rebuilding at State expense of schools de- 
stroyed by tornado 
Several educational commissions 
Normal schools all became teacher col- 
leges 
Successive increases in salaries of county 
superintendents 
Supervisory expense allowance for county 
superintendents 
Minimum time of county institutes -re- 
duced 
Material increases in State support of 
higher educational institutions 


THE RECORD INTERPRETED 

The legislative record over the 
twenty-three years would have been 
better had Mr. Moore had his wishes. 
No one claims of course that the record 
is perfect. Difficulties always have 
stood in the way of progressive educa- 
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tional legislation. At times teachers 
themselves have been sharply divided 
in their attitude toward bills, such di- 
vision often being encouraged by vested 
interests. The twenty-three year pe- 
riod of Mr. Moore’s service covers 
years, prosperous and lean, and up- 
heavals, political, social, and economic. 
Through many years the writer has 
been intimately connected with Mr. 
Moore in much of the work of the 
association, often sharing the privilege 
of losing sleep and going without meals 
in legislative crises, of sympathizing in 
defeats, and of rejoicing in victories. 
We know that no one can fairly or 
honestly interpret the accomplishments 
by Mr. Moore unless he interprets with 
a genuine knowledge of the back- 
ground—social, economic, educational, 
and political—of Illinois history. To 
those capable of making such inter- 
pretation the record of the twenty- 
three years is indeed impressive. 
The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it. 


Not only is the legislative record of 
the above years written into our stat- 
utes but in many ways into the lives 
of countless children who have come 
into our public schools since 1915. 
Then a child could obtain a working 
certificate if he had the educational 
qualification of “reading and writing 
simple sentences.” Today he must 
meet the requirement of eighth-grade 
graduation. In 1915 the minimum le- 
gal term of school was six months; to- 
day it is eight months. Then only 36 
percent of our teachers had two or 
more years of training beyond high 
school, but today 85 percent meet that 
requirement. These are but typical of 
the many changes that have come. 

Mr. Moore retires before reaching 
the proverbial “three score and ten” 
and in the fullness of his powers, still 
ready and willing to continue serving 
the good cause of the association. 

A few years ago Mr. Moore closed 
his report of the legislative session with 
words that are eminently fitting 
to be quoted now, and which typify 
the spirit of the man as he hands the 
torch of educational leadership and the 
keys of his desk on to his successor: 

Let us look backward with appreciation 
= — for the progress attained, 


orward with hope, with determina- 
tion, and with preparation to make further 


progress. 
—L. R. GRIMM. 


From his conning tower in the Department 
of Public Instruction the Hon. Francis G. 
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Blair for twenty-eight years observed and 
gave direction to the educational scene in 
Illinois. Conversant as he was with the exist- 
ing educational order, he was peculiarly fitted 
to assay a concerted movement for the im- 
provement of those conditions and to judge 
the man at the helm of such a movement. 

Mr. Blair first took office as State Super- 
intendent in January, 1907, after seven years 
as supervisor of the training department of 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
His career is inextricably a part of the pat- 
tern of educational progress in a period 
when the educational plant and program ex- 
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ONE does not come naturally to the 
realization of eternal truths and 
values. One is brought there by 
education in the widest sense. It is 
one of my principal functions to 
teach certain scientific truths to 
students at Cambridge University. 
Many of them are both able and ea- 
ger to learn. But others are neither 
able nor eager. Under our present 
economic system they are enabled 
to come to Cambridge because their 
parents are wealthy. By so doing 
they keep out others who are better 
qualified intellectually to learn, and 
more willing to do so. As a teacher 
I cannot support a social system 
which is responsible for this injus- 
tice. We have got rid of physical 
starvation. We still have intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and spiritual starva- 
tion, which to my mind are greater 
evils than any mere economic in- 
equality. Until our educational sys- 
tem is so altered as to give a fair 
deal to every boy and girl who de- 
sires a first-rate education and is 
capable of benefiting by it, my po- 
litical views are likely to remain as 
they are now, on the left.—J. B. S. 
Haldane.* 





: A’ Series of In- 


*Living Philos ies: 
timate Credos. ew York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1931. Pages 321 and 322. Re- 


printed with permission of the publisher. 








panded at a prodigious rate and school en- 
rollments doubled and redoubled. 


Robert C. Moore—A Portrait 


@ PAINT me just as I am, warts and 

all,” said Bismarck to his portrait 
painter. Superficial defects like warts 
can be easily seen by the most uncriti- 
cal observers, though they bear no fun- 
damental relation to the real character 
and strength of him who bears them. 

Bob Moore during his long public 
career as county superintendent of 
schools, as secretary of the State Teach- 
ers Pension Fund and Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association, has been 
constantly on the firing line. Since he 
was always stripped and ready for ac- 
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tion, all his superficial warts and im- 
perfections, if he had any, were more 
openly exposed to friends and foes than 
his sterling virtues. 

Endowed with a disposition and ca- 
pacity for cordial whole-hearted co- 
operation, he held positions, the very 
nature of which as well as the native 
bent of his mind, characterized him as 
a fighter, a fighter for what he thought 
was right and against those who sought 
to obstruct the way. Devoid of dis- 
simulation and ingratiating diplomacy, 
he fought bare-handed in the open, 
giving and taking without quarter in 
those encounters which made up such 
a large part of his life-work. The 
quick thought and ready action called 
for in such work unavoidably betrayed 
him into some mistakes of judgment 
or method. Some who opposed him 
saw only these imperfections, and the 
picture they painted of him made warts 
his dominant features. His courage, 
his native capacity, his untiring en- 
ergy, his unfaltering fidelity to the 
cause he represented, his success in 
getting things done, were the elements 
of his personality and character more 
observed and most appreciated by all 
those who worked side by side with 
him in the many legislative campaigns 
for a better educational opportunity 
for all the children of Illinois. These 
are the elements I would feature in my 
portrait of Bob Moore. 

I was officially associated with him 
when he was county superintendent of 
Macoupin County and later when he 
became secretary of the State Teachers 
Pension Fund. During his long and 
successful services as Secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, our 
personal and professional relations 
were close and co-operative. Whatever 
differences of opinion over objectives 
or methods might appear, I never had 
any difficulty in understanding where 
he stood and why he stood there. Such 
differences, slight as they were, only 
increased one’s respect for his frank, 
direct, and sometimes blunt manner of 
maintaining his position. 

It would require an entire issue of 
this publication to set forth in detail 
his notable professional and legislative 
achievements in the cause of public 
education. It would be necessary to 
name almost every law enacted for the 
enlargement of the school system as 
well as every hostile, destructive bill 
which has been killed in committee or 
on the floor of the General Assembly 
during his secretaryship. 

Between the educational idealists, 
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who from their academic Isle of Pat- 
mos have seen a new educational heav- 
en and are impatient of any delay in 
bringing it down to earth, and those 
hard-headed conservatives to whom all 
proposals for educational changes or 
progress appear as inventions of the 
devil, Bob Moore, not being a human 
chameleon, could take on the complete 
color scheme of neither group. While 
he spent much of his time in searching 
the heavens for new educational stars, 
he kept his feet on the earth. Instinc- 
tively and experientially he knew 
that, if ever the heavenly idealism and 
the earthly conservatism were to be 
brought into a more functionable un- 
ion, due consideration had to be given 
to the existing order and the reasons 
for its existence. Only thus might it 
be prepared for an intelligent and will- 
ing reception of the new order. 

Because he sometimes sought to find 
out how far the people who maintained 
and patronized the schools would go in 
reconstructing the school systems, he 
was looked upon by the pure idealists 
as being political rather than profes- 
sional in his interest and objectives. 

This in no wise disturbed or de- 
terred him. The very nature of his 
office made it essential that he get 
things done, that the program agreed 
upon be enacted into law. However 
much he might enjoy shooting arrows 
into the air, he knew that his success 
would be measured by the arrows that 
struck the target. 

I believe that it is this fortunate 
composition of practical common sense 
with progressive, realizable idealism 
that made possible his successful ef- 
forts in behalf of a better school sys- 
tem.—Francis G. Brarr. 

Many of those who worked with “R. C.” 
through the years of his activity in behalf 
of a fair educational opportunity for all the 
children of the State, remember especially 
the social vision that gave direction to his 
efforts. He knew that the welfare of school 
children could not be separated from the 
social and economic welfare of all the citi- 
zens of Illinois. Incessantly in his editorials 
and public addresses he brought to light 
maladjustments that were interfering with 
the functioning of government for the people. 

At the turn of the century there occurred 
in Chicago one of the more dramatic episodes 
in the long struggle for better schools in IIli- 
nois. A mandamus suit to compel the legal and 
proper assessment of property in Chicago, 
directed at certain utilities and other cor- 
porations, was carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. The writ of mandamus 
was finally issued and millions of dollars 
were added to the assessed valuation in Chi- 
cago, resulting in greatly augmented school 
revenues. Back of this action, engineering 
it, was Miss Margaret Haley, only recently 
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relieved of her duties as teacher in the Chi- 
cago school system, to take over the post of 
business agent of the young Chicago Teach- 
ers Federation, which she had been instru- 
mental in organizing. For more than thirty 
years Miss Haley and the Federation have 
been a power in the shaping of educational 
policies in Chicago, and Miss Haley and 
many of the influential Federation members 
have also been loyal members and active 
workers in the IEA, lending their support 
to the Secretary in the advancement of the 
State program. 

In the following paragraphs Miss Haley 
relates two stories that she believes furnish 
a clue to the character of Robert C. Moore 
and that help us to understand the social 
vision that contributed to his power and his 
influence with the teachers. 


Economic Intelligence 
@ I MET Robert C. Moore for the 
first time at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
held in the Capitol at Springfield in 
1910. That was before the association 
had been reorganized and put upon its 
present basis as a delegate assembly. 
In other words each person present 
came to that 1910 meeting as an indi- 
vidual and presumably represented 
only his own individual views. 

At the time of that meeting hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed men 
were tramping the streets of Chicago, 
while other hundreds of thousands 
were tramping the streets of other in- 
dustrial centers throughout the Nation, 
all vainly seeking employment. A 
professor from the University of Illi- 
nois was the last scheduled speaker on 
the program. He calmly told that 
audience that the failure of those 
tramping thousands to obtain employ- 
ment was due to their industrial ineffi- 
ciency and unfitness. Not a glimmer 
of an idea appeared to have dawned 
upon that speaker’s seemingly murky 
mind as to the real causes of the grow- 
ing unemployment. Not even a hint 
that the increased rate of development 
of labor-saving machinery alone was 
throwing men and women out of em- 
ployment faster than new employment 
was provided. 

Nor did it seem to have dawned 
upon him that there might possibly be 
in his audience bewildered teachers, 
especially teachers in the mill and fac- 
tory districts of Illinois, who daily 
looked into the poor little pinched 
faces of hungry children and that per- 
haps some of those teachers did not 
and could not accept this university 
man’s viewpoint. 

When that speaker had finished, it 
became apparent that the session was 
about to close immediately, without 
discussion, and without protest from 
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platform or floor. I promptly arose, 
addressed the chair, was recognized, 
and in an orderly, parliamentary man- 
ner requested that I be recorded on 
the minutes of that meeting as pro- 
testing the insult to the economic in- 
telligence of that audience of public 
school teachers implied in the address 
of the last speaker in regard to lack 
of training and inefficiency as the 
cause of the unemployment of the hun- 
dreds of thousands then unemployed. 

My request to have my protest re- 
corded was met by stony silence from 
chairman and audience, a silence that 
spoke louder than words. 

Immediately after adjournment a 
man from the audience came over to 
me, introduced himself as Robert C. 
Moore, and said, “What you said was 
all right, but your audience has no 
economic intelligence to insult.” 

When I heard not long after that 
episode that a man named Moore was 
employed as full-time Secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, I 
devoutly hoped that it might be the 
Mr. Moore that had informed me that 
the 1910 meeting of that body had “‘no 
economic intelligence to insult.” 

If, after all these years, the economic 
intelligence of the Illinois Education 
Association is not awakened and in- 
formed, it is neither Mr. Moore’s mis- 
fortune nor is it his fault. A large 
part of his energies have been devoted 
to the awakening of economic intelli- 
gence among the membership. 

The need for teachers not only to have 
economic intelligence but to be able to trans- 
mit it, is the theme of a letter from Mr. 
Moore to this writer. In it he presents the 
viewpoint of a member of the Illinois Sen- 
ate, which it may be assumed closely par- 
alleled his own opinion. 

“In performing my duties as legis- 
lative agent for the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association at the regular 
session of the General Assembly in 
1933, I had quite a long talk with a 
thoughtful member of the State Sen- 
ate. He listened courteously and at- 
tentively while I outlined to him our 
recommendations for legislation to im- 
prove the schools, which at that time 
were beginning to feel the brunt of the 
depression. 

“School expenditures were being re- 
duced, teachers’ salaries slashed, terms 
shortened, equipment skimped, etc. So 
of course one of our objectives at that 
session was a large increase in the state 
school fund and legislation to assure 
the schools of a fair amount of local 
financial support. 

“After the Senator had heard my 
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explanations and plea, he asked me 
several questions, which I answered to 
the best of my ability. Then he very. 
earnestly made a statement to me and 
asked me a question in substantially 
these words: 

“ ‘Now, Mr. Moore, as you know, I 
have been a faithful supporter of the 
schools and of most of the bills you 
and your organization have recom- 
mended. I expect to continue in that 
support, and I want to know what you 
recommend and why. But I and some 
others here are beginning to doubt the 
effectiveness of the schools in prepar- 
ing citizens to look properly after our 
governmental affairs. Why have not 
the schools developed a sufficient in- 
telligence among our citizens to have 
prevented the present economic and 
industrial crisis? What have you 
teachers been doing for the last fifty 
years? That is the question I ask 
when I consider the mess we are in.’ 

“Of course I told the Senator that 
most teachers had been teaching just 
as they were told to teach and what 
they were told to teach; that the people 
who were really to blame for the crisis 
were the people who had been making 
excessive and unearned profits from 
our economic system, and that these 
same people had largely controlled our 
politics, our government, and its in- 
stitutions including the schools; that 
teaching was restricted and repressed 
by these same powerful interests; and 
that teachers who had dared to teach 
the truth about economic and political 
affairs found themselves very unpopu- 
lar or even out of a job. 

“But of course this sort of an answer 
did not appeal strongly to the Senator, 
and it seemed that he continued to be- 
lieve that our educational system ought 
to prepare a generation of citizens able 
to prevent recurring economic crises or 
to cure them quickly when they occur. 

“And really I agree with him. That 
is, I believe the statement in italic 
above is the truth, and that the sooner 
the teachers and the public realize it 
the better.” 

I, too, agree most heartily with Mr. 
Moore and the Senator that our edu- 
cational system ought to prepare a 
generation of citizens able to prevent 
recurring economic crises or to cure 
them when they occur.—Marcaret A. 
HALEY. 

Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, a former woman 
president of the TEA, a classroom teacher, 
and a past president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A., looks 


to the future to round out the democratic 
pattern already well defined. 
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A Democratic Legacy 


@ JULY 1, 1938, marked the close of 

twenty-three years of service to the 
children, to the teachers, and to the 
people of Illinois by Robert C. Moore, 
a career of service that cannot be over- 
estimated as a potent force in preserv- 
ing such degree of democracy as we 
now enjoy. 

The record of progress by the IEA 
toward a position of power in the 
forming of educational policies, is due 
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MEN GROW when inspired by a 
high purpose, when contem- 
plating vast horizons. The sacri- 
fice of oneself is not very difficult 
for one burning with the passion 
for a great adventure. And there 
is no more beautiful and danger- 
ous adventure than the renova- 
tion of modern man.—Alexis 
Carrel.* 

*Man the Unknown. New York: Harper 


& Brothers, 1935. Page 286. Reprinted with 
permission of the publisher. 








almost entirely to the intelligence, in-- 


tegrity, devotion, and courage of Mr. 
Moore. His achievement as legisla- 
tive representative for the schools is 
an outstanding example of how the 
sincerity of purpose and innate honesty 
of an able leader can function even 
through the devious ways of politics 
without involving him or the cause he 
serves in anything unworthy. 

Leading citizens have joined the 
teachers for many years in admiration 
and respect for the methods Mr. Moore 
has used in developing a co-operative 
effort to improve and enlarge educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children 
of the State. 

No more fitting memorial to the 
work of our beloved retiring Executive 
Secretary can be erected than a new 
and better IEA in which the principles 
of American democracy, which he has 
upheld so long and so successfully, shail 
operate. In the IEA of the future 
even the lowliest teacher member must 
be able to make his contribution within 
his State organization in proportion to 
the value of that contribution, regard- 
less of his position or salary in the 
sch>-1 system. May we, as teachers 
of the association which Mr. Moore 
has served so long and so well, carry on 
until his vision of a full and rich edu- 
cational opportunity for every child has 
been realized—F. BLANCHE PREBLE. 
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Mr. H. D. Sparks, who has served seven 


terms in the House of Representatives, who 
by educational background and experience is 
well qualified for the task, briefly evaluates 
Mr. Moore’s work with the Legislature and 
finds elements of permanence in the influ- 
ences set in motion by his presence among 
those who finally determine what kind of 
schools Illinois is to have, the members of 
the Legislature. 


Work with Legislature 

@ IN the span of human existence 
many ties are made and many are 

broken. There are, however, ties that 

last through life into the great beyond. 

Members of the Legislature who are 
friends of education, and they all are 
in their particular way, regard Robert 
C. Moore as a persistent, intelligent, 
conscientious, living exponent of a bet- 
ter world, educationally, for the on- 
coming youth of the great common- 
wealth of Illinois. 

Mr. Moore’s services were so out- 
standing that members of the Legisla- 
ture particularly interested in real ad- 
vancement of education sought him as 
an authority. He was eternally vigi- 
lant, always on the job. While his 
views were concise, they were easily 
understood and they were expressed 


_ without fear or favor. 


Mr. Moore was always appreciative 
of the positions in which members of 
the Legislature necessarily serve. He 
was so honest in his own views that he 
regarded others as honest, even though 
their views did not coincide with his. 

The Legislature saw in “Bob,” as he 
is familiarly called, the schools of our 
great State impersonated by a man 
who breathed every breath in favor of 
a better opportunity for the rising gen- 
eration. He will always be remem- 
bered most kindly by members of the 
Legislature even though his term of 
service as an active representative of 
the schools has been terminated by his 
own act. We shall hear the echo of 
his voice long after he has gone. His 
work will live. His service in the 
Legislature will stand as the greatest 
achievement man may see—better boys 
and girls grown into better citizens 
because “‘Bob” Moore passed this way. 
—H. D. Sparks. 

Sometimes one’s perceptions are keener 
in a situation which has not through long 
familiarity become commonplace. The Hon. 
Louis J. Menges, though relatively a new- 
comer to the Illinois Senate, has on numerous 
occasions demonstrated his genuine interest in 
the schools of the State. 

His estimate of Mr. Moore’s service may 
lack the perspective of those who have 
known him for many years but it has the 
virtues of a recent “close-up.” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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eiters to an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


a, DAVE: 

Here I am seated at the Executive 
Secretary’s desk in the William Bishop 
Owen Memorial Building of the Illinois 
Education Association at Springfield! 

Who would have thought four 
months ago that I would have left my 
happy position in Rockford to accept 
the uncertainties of a new one? I know 
I didn’t—but here I am! 


Gratitude 

I hope the folks back home under- 
stand now why I rejected the nomina- 
tion they so generously gave me for the 
fourth time. The unsolicited offer of 
the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association, plus the gradual 
realization of the challenge, opportuni- 
ty, and honor they extended to me, 
finally prompted my acceptance of 
their offer. Then, too, I felt that dur- 
ing the eleven years in the county office 
I had largely achieved the aims I 
originally had in mind. The new field 
of endeavor appealed to me. 

The Pearsons have found that this 
town tends to be rather warm during 
the summer months. There are few 
breezes. Someone has said that all 
the wind was expended during the 
sessions of the Legislature. How for- 
tunate we in America are—that we 
can poke fun at our government with- 
out fear of reprisal! 


Quarters 

Our office building is very comfort- 
able .and attractive. It was built to 
honor the late William Bishop Owen, 
the beloved head of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. Mr. Owen was a great 
leader of the N. E. A., the IEA, and the 
college which he served as president. 
Mr. Grimm, our Research Director, 
brought to my attention this verse by 
Wm. R. Bowlin. 


RAIN ON THE MEADOWS OF YOUTH 
Dedicated to William Bishop Owen 


There are men who would flash in the sky 
of the years, 
Red, like the meteor’s brush aloof; 
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An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





There are men who would crash in the night 
of our fears, 

Loud, like the bolt of the zig-zag tooth: 

But Friend! My Friend! 

Lead me to know thy way to go— 

Rain on the meadows of Youth. 


Some there are who would freeze with fear 
Timid souls of lesser proof; 

For shame walk men who to win must sear 
With heat of gain the green of Truth: 

Oh Friend! Dear Friend, 

Bid me recall thy cooling fall— 

Rain on the meadows of Youth. 


Memorial and Peace Day, Circular No. 226, P. 
39, 1928. Francis G. Blair. 


Research 

I am pleased to say that I find here 
a congenial and diligent force of work- 
ers. Mr. Lester R. Grimm, Director of 
Research, has served the association in 
this capacity for fourteen years. His 
statistical findings and research data, 
gleaned through arduous application 
during the weeks, months, and years, 
have resulted in major legislation affect- 
ing the State distributive fund, the 
minimum school term, special aid for 
high schools, larger school district 
units, teacher certification, teacher sal- 
aries, teacher retirement, etc. Mrs. 
Mildred Whitlock, his only assistant in 
this important work, has been with 
the office twelve years. 

Mr. Grimm has just now completed 
a detailed study of stase school boards. 
It seems that many research bureaus, 
private and governmental, are studying 
this and similar questions. We must be 
prepared to present facts and deferid 
them. To this end our Research De- 
partment should be more adequately 
staffed, but our present limited budget 
prevents expansion. 


Public Relations 

Mr. Bernard I. Griffith, whom you 
will remember as the former head of 
Public Relations at Rockford, h de- 
veloped an interesting Department of 
Public Relations for the TEA. He has 
one assistant, Mrs. Eva Dale. In two 
years these people have developed a 
remarkable program. Through a clip- 
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ping service we know that our releases 
reach over 800 papers in the State. 
Public relations committees have been 
set up in each Division, and this fall we 
hope to see completed the organization 
of a State educational council and coun- 
ty educational councils made up of 
selected laymen. We also hope to have 
scores of teacher councils organized 
throughout the State. All of these 
councils will meet for study and social 
purposes. Mr. Griffith is preparing 
study units now for the guidance of 
the study groups. 


Teacher Councils 

You know that I like to have infor- 
mal study and social groups among 
teachers. I hope that county and city 
superintendents and _ teacher-leaders 
throughout the State will see the ad- 
vantage and wisdom of the formation 
of teacher councils. Personally, I hope 
that these councils by action of the Di- 
visions of the IEA may have a direct 
voice by representation in the nomina- 
tion of local Divisional officers and in 
the determination of association poli- 
cies, plans, and procedures. The IIli- 
nois Education Association cannot, in 
my judgment, be too democratic in its 
organization and functioning. Every 
teacher must feel that she is a vital 
part of the association. That’s why I’m 
sending out a questionnaire to all mem- 
bers of the association. I want to 
know what each member and all mem- 
bers of the association wish to have 
their association do. 
Editorial 

At my instance, the Board of Direc- 
tors has made Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham 
editor-in-fact of the ILLtNots TEACHER. 
The present fine quality of our periodi- 
cal is due largely to Mrs. Bingham’s 
efforts. Our periodical costs are in 
proportion the lowest of all teacher as- 
sociation magazines. Our present effort 
will be centered upon increasing adver- 
tising income. Should we accept a 
cigarette ad, Dave? 

(Continued on page 22) 
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By L. R. GRIMM $3 $3 $3 Director of Research, IEA 
somewhat overdrawn but were echoed disappeared somewhere. An eye wit- 
publicly along such lines as these: ness says that it was kicked into the 
- h I. The proposed board was given too bleachers where John Q. Public (some 
MILLION dollar touchdown for much power in setting up unlimited say Mrs. John) caught it and jabbed it 
es the neediest high schools, a $700,000 standards for a minimum program of witha stiletto. An ear witness believes 
ie. place kick for the State university, the education, especially since the board that so many portly senators jumped on 
en Chicago schools thrown for a loss of a could order the holding up of State aid it that the wind went out—Bang/ The 
we few million dollars, and a State board for failure to meet what might be arbi- authoritative journal of the Senate 
on of education ball that went “flat”: trary standards; reported the final play in four words, 
n- these were the highlights of the legis- II. The bill had too much of prob- “The enacting clause stricken.” 
of lative games held in the recent special able duplication of present law, such as The reaction against creating a new 
ve sessions of the General Assembly. requiring the filing of another school State board of education at this time 
ed Senate Bill No. 57, providing the budget, and the establishment of an- was so strong that sponsors of House 
se above specified appropriation for the other State educational office where Bill 41, another State board bill, found 
ial University, passed both houses with no professional and clerical assistance it impossible to find attentive ears even 
ng dissenting votes and was approved by might be employed; and though House Bill 41 provided an ad- 
of the Governor; it was introduced by III. Failure of the bill to make the visory board with the Superintendent 
Senator Clifford of Champaign. Superintendent of Public Instruction of Public Instruction as executive sec- 
The State School Board Issue __—_—‘De executive secretary, ee Mrs. O'Neill, of Downers Grove, and 
oa The school bill given the greatest Keen Public Interest Shown Mrs. Van Der Vries, of Winnetka, was 
ng publicity was Senate Bill 6, introduced = Not in many a year has the tide of drawn up by representatives of the 
ity by Senator Stuttle of Litchfield. This public opinion run as high on any edu- [Illinois State School Board Association 
€fS | _ bill proposed a State board of education cational issue in downstate Illinois as and the Illinois Education Association; 
ad- of nine members, eight to be appointed jt did on Senate Bill 6. Press releases it was reported from the House Com- 
= by the Governor, regardless of political scattered digests of the bill widely. mittee on Education and then referred 
a affiliations, and in such manner that all Those who represented educational in- to the Committee on Appropriations, 
= parts of the State would be represented. terests, believing in our democratic where it dozed quietly until being ta- 
a The ninth member was to be the Super- form of government, did what they bled on June 27. 
- intendent of Public Instruction, who could to meet the public clamor for 
= should serve as secretary of the board. “complete copies” of the bill. Aid for High Schools 
oli- Proposed duties of the State board A few people who apparently favored The voice of the people was heeded 
illi- | were: to study public education, to re- the bill only aided in its defeat by to some extent in another matter also. 
, = port annually to the Governor, to sub-- falsely charging that downstate school For several years demands for high- 
Its mit to the Governor and General As- treasurers “keep their records on their school aid have been considered too 
ery sembly proposed revisions of the school cuffs,” that “many downstate districts lightly. Friends of the schools have 
ital laws and recommendations upon the make no financial accounting,” that made their feelings known in regard to 
I'm raising and handling of local and State “school boards do not make budgets,” this, especially since the veto of H.B. 
em-~- school funds and taxes, and to recom- that “the schools have made no prog- 153 (the Davis bill) in 1937, and the 
to | mend plans for the reorganization of ress in many long years,” and the like. consequent passage of H.B. 1066, which 
em- school units. After a few weeks of discussion and aided only eighteen of the many needy 
lave Major powers to be given the board repercussion among the people, a pub- high-school and non-high school dis- 
included employment of clerical and lic hearing was given in the Senate on tricts. The Governor fortunately in- 
professional assistance, the holding of June 15 with’ full attendance of its cluded the possibility of high-school 
rec- hearings, the formulation and recom- members and with keen attention to aid in the first special session call, and 
ham mendation of public school policies, the those who spoke either for or against S.B. 7, Stuttle, was straightway offered 
IER. right to require sworn annual budgets the proposed measure. Many speakers by administration leaders. S.B. 7 pro- 
odi- | for inspection by the State board, the appeared against the bill and several vided a million dollar appropriation for 
1m’s | Tight to set up a minimum program of spoke for it. Amendments were offered needy high schools, the same to be al- 
» in | education covering unlimited matters, but to no avail. The voice of the peo- located under a sound mathematical 
-as- | and the right to order State funds to be ple was loud in the land! formula by the proposed State board 
ffort | Withheld from districts failing to file On June 16 the Senate called out the of education to be set up by S.B. 6. 
ver- | Such budgets or to meet standards speci- State board of education football (SB. When it became apparent that S.B. 6 
xt a | fied by the State board for “the mini- 6) on the legislative field of action. could not be enacted, S.B. 55 was in- 
mum program of education.” The president of the Senate starred in troduced by Senator Lantz of Conger- 
Arguments against Senate Bill 6 were the interference. Suddenly the ball (Continued on page 28) 
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Democratizing 


é UBLIC education is a handmaid to 
democracy. National leaders have al- 
ways recognized this fact. Quotations 
from their writings and sayings prove 
it. Generations of Americans have sub- 
scribed to the theory. Witness their 
ever increasing support to public educa- 
tion, until the recent economic debacle. 

The economic stress and strain of 
the last several years has shocked many 
who are forced to realize that generous 
support to public education lacks the 
popular subscription it had previous to 
the depression years. 

Careful analysis of the situation will 
reveal the fact that the public took its 
schools too much for granted. The pub- 
lic “bought” its education as it bought 
new cars. It gloried in the new build- 
ings purchased on installments, paid 
school taxes cheerfully, and let the 
“professors and schoolma’ams” run the 
schools. There was no fundamental and 
basic general philosophy of supporting 
education for its intrinsic worth to in- 
dividuals and to American society. 

It is not surprising therefore that 
when school facilities and offerings 
were restricted because of insufficient 
financial support, the public failed to 
rally about the public school as it had 
so many times previously. The basic 
American philosophy of education for 
democracy had been too largely lost in 
the mad rush for gain, and subsequent- 
ly in the equally mad scramble to “get 
out from under.” 

If public education in a democracy 
is to be properly supported, it must 
again exert its old-time appeal. It must 
demonstrate that it is a worthwhile, 
democratic institution—and that dem- 
ocracy is worth striving for. It must 
go back to the people! 

The Illinois Education Association 
hopes to go back to the people with its 
stories of unequal educational oppor- 
tunities for great masses of Dem- 
ocracy’s children, of poorly paid teach- 
ers, of meagerly equipped buildings. It 
hopes to tell the people about the finer 
things of modern education: better or- 
ganization, better financing, better re- 
sults. Above all, it hopes to demon- 
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Support 
for Education 


strate anew the principle that democ- 
racy is worth while and that public 
education is its chief source of friend- 
ship, improvement, and inspiration. 


A More Democratic Organization 


The association will first seek to 
democratize itself. This it will do 
through the organization of hundreds 
of teacher councils. In rural areas the 
councils will meet in community groups 
with not more than ten to fifteen teach- 
ers per group. In urban areas, building 
groups will be organized into councils. 

Each teacher council will meet 
monthly for social and professional 
purposes, but primarily to study and 
discuss the new study units being made 
available through the Public Relations 
Department of the association. 

Many Divisions will seek the counsel 
of these groups through representation 
in the determination of policies, in the 
selection of officers, and certainly in 
the advancement of the State and local 
programs. The State association will 
quickly benefit from the assistance, 
suggestions, and co-operation offered 
by the new groups. It is hoped that 
every superintendent, county and city, 
every teacher-leader, and every indi- 
vidual teacher will see to it that the 
teacher councils are formed in com- 
fortable, sociable, and professional 
units. An informed and co-operative 
membership is the first essential toward 
the gaining of more universal support 
for public education in Illinois. 


Monthly Study Units 


The second medium of democratiz- 
ing school support is the proposed 
county education council, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. of the 
ILtrnots TEACHER. 

The third medium will be a newly 
organized, well chosen and deliberate 
State Education Council, made up in 
large part, like the county councils, of 
representative civic, labor, agricultural, 
religious, and professional leaders. 

County and State councils, as well as 
the teacher councils, will receive the 
monthly study units, which may be 
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used as the core of discussion. 

Supplementing these efforts with ad- 
ditional publications, “movies,” slides, 
addresses, conferences, and radio pro- 
grams, as far as limited funds will per- 
mit, the Illinois Education Association 
will seriously endeavor to democratize 
again the theory of support to public 
education, as one basic in a continuing, 
successful democracy. Toward this end 
it seeks the whole-hearted support of 
its members and other friends. 


Plan Retroactive Taxation 
Against Teachers’ Salaries 


® THE Treasury Department at 

Washington, according to recent re- 
leases, has concluded that an income 
tax decision reached by the Supreme 
Court in respect to a case originating 
with the New York Port Authority, 
applies to all governmental employes 
—federal, state, and municipal. Under 
such an interpretation the decision, 
therefore, would affect all teachers 
whose salaries in their respective 
amounts are subject to income taxation. 

At the time of this writing the 
Under-Secretary had not reached a 
decision regarding the matter of taxing 
back salaries thus affected. He has 
indicated, however, that he wishes to 
be “equitable” in the effort. Treasury 
Department officials have heretofore 
blocked all efforts to cancel back-tax 
liability and have actually “bargained” 
for a “compromise”’ calling for payment 
of “back” taxes for the last three years. 

A bill has been drafted “for the 
purpose of preventing the retroactive 
application of any Federal tax upon 
the employes of the States and their 
instrumentalities.” The Conference on 
State Defense, with which the Legis- 
lative Commission and Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education 
Association are affiliated, requests all 
teachers who might be affected by this 
decision to confer or correspond with 
all congressional candidates and “hold- 
overs,” expressing their support of the 
proposed measure. 

Mr. Austin J. Tobin, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Port of New York 
Authority, is Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, with headquarters at 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City.—I. F. P. 
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By B. I. GRIFFITH 


ak fundamental changes will take 
place in the organization and financing 
of the public schools in Illinois within 
the next few years. This is obvious to 
anyone who is watching the situation 
from a state-wide viewpoint. At least 
three divisions of State government, in 
addition to the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, are 
studying the school situation. 

It is a significant fact that one of the 
first assignments given to Dr. Charles 
M. Kneier, director of the newly cre- 
ated Legislative Council, was an in- 
vestigation of the public school situa- 
tion. The Legislative Council is headed 
by a committee of members of the Leg- 
islature, who direct a trained staff in 
the study of important issues confront- 
ing the State. For some time we have 
had a Legislative Reference Bureau, 
which aided members of the Legis- 
lature in drafting bills. The addition of 
a council to dig out the evidence on 
fundamental questions is a distinct for- 
ward step, and the fact that the schools 
are among the first topics assigned 
shows the importance of the question in 
the minds of the legislators. 

A great deal more evidence can be 
cited. For instance, the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation has_ established 
rural-school study groups in more than 
thirty counties, and the Seminar on 
Community Relations, an informal or- 
ganization sponsored by the Illinois 
Church Council and the Extension 
Service of the University of Illinois, 
has chosen the public schools as its sub- 
ject for intensive study this year. 

September 17 is the date of a con- 
ference of more than thirty state-wide 
organizations called by the latter 
group to discuss the topics: How 
should our schools be organized? How 
should our schools be financed? How 
should educational opportunity be 
equalized in Illinois? 

Such organizations as the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters, Amer- 
ican Legion, Illinois State School Board 
Association, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, and the Illinois Education 
Association have been actively interest- 
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ed in these questions for some time and 
their activity and interest are not 
diminishing. 

Need of Informed Opinion 

In spite of intensive pressure of 
relief demands in the recent special 
session of the General Assembly, 
school reorganization and finance were 
close to the center of the stage. Two 
important decisions were made at the 
special session. First, it was decided 
that school problems would not be 
solved by a central authority, with 
power to tell the people how their 
schools should be organized and 
financed. It was also decided that the 
State would underwrite an $80 level 
for high-school education. Both are 
momentous decisions and the firm posi- 
tion taken by the Legislature on both 
questions would indicate that both are 
well established. 

The school situation is not receiving 
any more attention than its seriousness 
and importance deserve, but we cannot 
refrain from saying that the decision 
of the Illinois Education Association, a 
few years ago, to bring the facts to the 
people has had much to do with the 
development of the present acute in- 
terest in school legislation. 

Since it has been decided emphati- 
cally by the Legislature that our school 
problems are not to be solved auto- 
cratically by a central authority, it is 
all the more important that the people 
of the State have full information in 
order that a sane solution may be 
reached by a democratic process. 


Steps in Council Organization 

Last year the Illinois Education 
Association inaugurated the County 
Education Councils for the purpose of 
studying educational problems. We 
have reports of the formation of such 
study groups in twenty-two counties. 
Present plans call for the formation of 
county education councils in every 
county in the State previous to Amer- 
ican Education Week of this year, 
November 6-12. 

The formation of the County Edu- 
cation Council should be initiated by 
the public relations committee of the 
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Division of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation in which your county is located. 
In co-operation with representatives of 
all of the education groups, a member 
of the Division public relations com- 
mittee from your county should make 
up a list of community leaders, in- 
cluding members of all civic organiza- 
tions of the county, such as Farm Bu- 
reau, Legion, Labor, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, school boards, county 
and city church councils, etc. This 
list will be surprisingly long to anyone 
who has not made a study of the great 
number of organizations which exist in 
the county. 

The persons decided upon should be 
invited to a meeting for the purpose of 
forming a County Education Council. 
They should be asked to come as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of 
their various groups. This will insure a 
frank discussion of the various ques- 
tions by the individuals without com- 
mitting the organizations of which they 
may be officers. It is well to have the 
first meeting a dinner meeting, spon- 
sored if possible by some existing edu- 
cation group, such as a teachers’ club, 
Parent-Teacher Association, or county 
teachers’ association. At this meeting 
the leader should explain the great in- 
terest being shown in the question of 
reorganization and school finance. He 
should further state that some funda- 
mental changes affecting the public 
schools are likely to come in the near 
future. He should show the need of 
careful study by responsible people of 
the present conditions and proposed 
changes, and explain that the purpose 
of the County Education Council is 
not to take the place of any present 
group, but it is to act as a clearing 
house for information and recom- 
mendations. Officers should be elected 
at the first meeting and provisions 
made for monthly meetings. 

A study outline, with a bibliography, 
will be furnished by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association for each monthly 
meeting. This outline will be furnished 
a month in advance of each meeting 

(Continued on page 22) 
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School Organization in Illinois 


The first in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By IRVING F. PEARSON $3 $3 


BRIEF 


Baits VIII of the Illinois Con- 
stitution of 1870 prescribes definitely 
that the General Assembly “shall pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system 
of schools whereby all children of this 
State may receive a good common 
school education.” The courts have 
interpreted this to mean that a good 
common school education includes sec- 
ondary as well as elementary schools. 

The Constitution also provides that 
“there may be a county superintendent 
of schools in each county,” and that 
the executive department of the State 
school system “shall consist of a Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction” 
who shall “keep the public records, 
books and papers . . . and shall per- 
form such duties as may be prescribed 
by law.” 

The Constitution also directs that 
the school indebtedness per district 
shall not exceed in the aggregate five 
per centum of the value of the taxable 
property in the district, and in a few 
other minor ways affects the educa- 
tional system. 


The Basic Act of 1909 

A new Act To Establish and Main- 
tain a System of Free Schools, ap- 
proved in June, 1909, really consti- 
tutes the working basis of school legis- 
lation now operative in Illinois. The 
Act was a direct result of the delibera- 
tions of the Educational Commission of 
1907 as continued in 1909 under the 
direction of Governor Charles S. De- 
neen and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Hon. Francis G. Blair. 

This Commission of six outstanding 
school men made a very careful and 
extensive study upon the basis of which 
they recommended among other things 
the following: uniform bookkeeping 
by township treasurers; the extension 
of the school term; higher qualifica- 
tions for teachers; codification of the 
school law; an increase in the State 
school fund; protected tenure in larger 
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cities; free high-school privileges for 
students not resident in a four-year 
high-school district; a state board of 
education of eleven members including 
representatives of the University of 
Illinois, the State normal schools, the 
non-State colleges and universities, the 
county superintendency, the public 
high schools, and two eminent laymen, 
not including three ex officio members, 
all to be chosen by a committee con- 
sisting of the Governor, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Many of the suggestions of this com- 
mission later became law, while many 
did not materialize. 

The Act of 1909 referred to previ- 
ously contains many provisions of 
school law which were the product of 
years of experience in trial and error. 
School legislation like other legislation 
develops largely according to present 
need, popular demand, and legislative 
opportunity. The Act of 1909 there- 
fore has been subject to much amend- 
ment throughout the years. 


Number and Kinds of 
School Districts 

In general, Illinois school law pro- 
vides an educational system, which, 
although nomimally and constitution- 
ally a state-wide system, actually is a 
hodge-podge of approximately 12,000 
school systems of many types. The 
1937 report of Hon, John A. Wieland, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
indicated the existence of 11,980 school 
districts, 9,982 of which were one- 
teacher rural schools governed by 
29,946 directors and 1,104 districts 
governed by boards of education of 
from five to thirteen members as a 
maximum. 

School districts are of many kinds 
as stipulated by law and practice. 
Among the various forms are the fol- 
lowing: 

Common school districts offering elemen- 
tary school work only 


Common school districts having elemen- 
tary and secondary work 
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Special charter school districts offering 
elementary work only 


Special charter districts offering high- 
school work only 
Special charter districts offering both 


elementary and high-school work 
Consolidated districts offering elementary 
work only 
Consolidated schools offering both ele- 
mentary and high-school work 
Community consolidated schools offering 
only elementary work 
Community . consolidated schools offering 
both elementary and high-school work 
Community high-school districts 
Township high-school districts of several 


types ve 
Non-high school districts 


School Officers 

Serving the various districts in an 
official capacity under the law in addi- 
tion to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the county superintend- 
ent of schools, both of whom are elected 
by the people for terms of four years 
respectively, and the boards of direc- 
tors, boards of education and boards of 
school inspectors, are the township 
trustees and the township treasurer. 


The trustees, three in number in 
each congressional (not political) 
township, are elected by the people 
(if they vote) for staggering terms of 
six years each. The trustees hold title 
to all school property in the township, 
elect a treasurer for a two-year term, 
see that he is properly bonded, and 
supervise his investment of the loan- 
able funds of the township. They also 
consider and decide school boundary 
changes brought to their attention by 
petitioners. They meet at least semi- 
annually and examine the treasurer’s 
accounts.. They determine the com- 
pensation the treasurer shall receive 
and the amount of. expenses that he 
may incur. 

According to Superintendent Wie- 
land’s 1937 Statistical Report the com- 
pensation to township treasurers 
throughout the State was $351,336.68. 
The expenses of the trustees totaled 
$279,199.85 and the cost of publishing 
the township treasurers’ financial state- 
ments was $27,077.85. 

The township treasurer handles all 
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school funds and makes all disburse- 
ments subject to district order. He 
reports his finances and certain other 
statistics to the county superintendent 
of schools annually. The latter exam- 
ines his books and reports the statistical 
findings to the State Superintendent. 


The County Superintendent 

The county superintendent of 
schools is according to law at once a 
judge (in referred boundary and other 
disputes); an administrator (in his 
actual direction of schools); a super- 
visor of schools; an adviser to school 
officers and teachers; an inspector (in 
respect to sanitation, etc.), and an 
officer of the State in the application 
of State school laws. In this great 
work, as a rule in Illinois, he has little 
or no assistance, a comparatively 
meager office, and ever increasing civic 
and social demands to meet. 

Higher education in Illinois is gov- 
erned by an elective Board of Trustees 
for the University of Illinois, and an 
appointive Normal School Board for 
the teachers colleges. For years past 
these boards have been singularly free 
from political influence and control. 

The financial support of public 
schools in Illinois will be Aliscussed in 
later units of this ries {Suc it to 
state here that the basi pport of 
education in the State is still the local 
property tax, levied by the local dis- 
trict and limited by State law. Periods 
of great and sudden depreciation in 
local assessed valuation of properties, 
therefore, seriously affect the income 
to schools 

It is fér the above reason that the 
subject of greater State aid for public 
schools has been emphasized in recent 
years. State aid in Illinois is now 
afforded under two major headings of 
the State distributive fund providing: 

First.—A flat distribution of $11 
per elementary pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

Seconp.—An equalization fund for 
poorer districts which cannot raise by 
a local tax of $1 per $100 of assessed 
valuation a total of $850 per full-time 
teaching position, or the equivalent of 
$30 per elementary pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

The total amount distributed by the 
State under these headings in 1937 
was $11,181,227.71. Additional funds 
in small amounts were available from 
the State and Federal governments for 
special purposes. The sum of $364,- 
855.16 was received from the earnings 
of the township loanable fund, a fund 
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dating back to the sale of lands dedi- 
cated by the Federal government to the 
purpose of promoting education. 


Special Commissions 

The subject of school organization 
in Illinois has been frequently studied 
by special commissions and agencies of 
the government and by private indi- 
viduals and organizations. The 1921 
Commission, appointed in answer to a 
difficult school finance situation arising 
from the peak prices following the 
World War, recommended enlarged 
State funds based upon pupil attend- 
ance and normal school graduation for 
rural school teachers. The plan penal- 
ized many of the poorer districts. The 
Commission also recommended that a 
fund be created for the equalization of 
school support. Its work was in reality 
completed under a new enactment in 
1923, when in addition the Commission 
resolved in favor of the establishment 
of a State school board. Subsequent 
commissions also approved the estab- 
lishment of a State board. 

The 1935 commission, continuing its 
advisory research into 1936, recom- 
mended a nonpartisan State board of 
education, with the State Superintend- 
ent as its executive officer, and a con- 
tinuing study of school finance. The 
Commission also recommended that the 
proposed State board make findings 
and report to the Legislature its rec- 
ommendations in respect to problems 
of school organization, administration, 
etc. A minority of the commission 
would make of the State board a “fact- 
finding and advisory” body. The mi- 
nority also expressed opposition “to 
state-wide control over the use and 
expenditure of State school funds,” and 
regretted that nothing had been done 
to alleviate the then present school 
finance difficulties. 

The “Griffenhagen” report of the 
Illinois Commission on Taxation and 
Expenditures in 1933 favored larger 
community units and advised the re- 
duction of their numbers from 12,085 
to about four or five hundred. The 
commission proposed that a State board 
take over the duties now performed by 
the Illinois State Examining Board for 
Teachers, the Teachers Pension Board, 
the Board for Vocational Education, 
the Division of Rehabilitation and the 
Board of Education for the Blind and 
Deaf. The report recommended the 
elimination of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools in favor of 
deputized state officers. Titles to 
school properties were to be held by 
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the State board. Township school offi- 
cers were to be abolished. Local su- 
perintendents of community schools, 
under the direction of their respective 
boards and the State board, were to 
handle the business and finances of 
the schools locally. The unit system 
of schools (all grades, elementary and 
secondary, under one school board) 
was to be inaugurated universally. 


The Supreme Board of Education 

In the finality of things, the State 
Legislature is the supreme board of 
education in Illinois. It must respect 
the instructions of the Constitution. 
Beyond that its actions are final. It 
may or may not act favorably upon 
the findings of its own Commissions, 
officers, and boards. School legislation 
then, like other legislation, develops 
according to the will of the Legisla- 
ture in response to circumstances, to 
public demand, and at times to po- 
litical expediency. 

For these and other reasons it is 
highly necessary that teachers and in- 
terested laymen be well informed re- 
garding school organization, finance, 
administration, and procedure. They 
then may more properly advise legis- 
lators and others regarding the most 
practical and progressive program of 
school legislation, toward the end that 
a “thorough and efficient system of 
schools whereby all the children of 
this State may receive a good common 
school education,” may be established. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

1. Should school district units be en- 
larged through reorganization? If so, how 
should the State proceed with the reorgan- 
ization ? 

2. Should thoroughness and efficiency of 
schools be attained through greater central- 
ization of administration and supervision? 

3. Should state and federal support to 
local schools be made upon a flat-rate basis 
or an equalizing basis or both? Why? 

4. To which would you subscribe and 
why—greater centralization of school control 
with greater financial support from the 
centralizing unit of government or greater 
local freedom with less support from the 
centralizing unit? Can greater state and 
federal aid to schools be afforded without an 
accompanying increase in control and di- 
rection of public schools by those govern- 
ments? How? 

5. Should a State School Board be “ad- 
visory” or directive? Should it be ap- 
pointive or elective? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Ask your county superintendent of 
schools, or your township trustees and treas- 
urer, to describe their positions, work, and 
problems to you. 

2. Secure a school map of your county 
and ascertain the numbers of the several 
kinds of school districts. Observe the over- 
lapping of districts, the locations of school- 
houses in respect to the district and to the 
roads and houses within the districts. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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To the Teachers inxs ones 


from. the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® GREETINGS rrom THE SUPERIN- 

TENDENT.—We appreciate greatly 
the privilege which has been extended 
to the Office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of speaking through the 
medium of the ILLINois TEACHER to 
the forty-five thousand loyal members 
of the Illinois Education Association. 
We welcome this opportunity to be of 
service to them. We hope to use the 
allotted space each month to make 
important announcements and to con- 
vey pertinent information concerning 
educational problems of mutual inter- 
est to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the teachers of Illinois. 

Since a large majority of the readers 
of this magazine are classroom teach- 
ers, most of the material which will 
be presented from time to time in our 
column will be of interest primarily 
to that particular group. Suggestions 
from readers as to the nature of this 
material will be welcomed. 

We believe that this column will be 
the means of increasing the effective- 
ness of the educational leadership and 
services which are expected from the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
We believe that it will be the means 
of bringing about a closer working 
relationship between the Superintend- 
ent and the great army of teachers on 
the firing line—a feeling of closer per- 
sonal relationship and understanding. 

The Illinois Education Association 
has done much for the cause of edu- 
cation in Illinois. We have had ex- 
cellent working relationships with that 
organization and its officers in the past 
and we are looking forward with pleas- 
ure to a continuation of co-operative 
effort and accomplishment. 

Greetings to the members of the 
Illinois Education Association and best 
wishes for a successful school year!— 
Joun A. WreLanpD 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RaTING 
ScaLeE.—Copies of the 1938 Annual 
Report and Rating Scale have been 
sent to the county superintendents. 
Every elementary teacher who has not 
secured a copy of this scale will profit 
by securing one and using it as a guide 
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in evaluating and improving her own 
classroom and equipment. The scale 
sets up detailed desirable standards 
under the following headings: (1) 
Building, (2) Grounds, (3) Equip- 
ment, (4) The Teacher, (5) Pupils, 
(6) Community Relationships, (7) 
Administration, (8) Program of Stud- 
ies, (9) Course of Study, (10) Special 
Points of Merit. 

Many elementary schools have been 
“Recognized” under this rating plan. 
Has yours? 


Dictionary Contest.—The third 
annual State Dictionary Contest for 
elementary schools will be held in 
Springfield on the first day of the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association (Monday, December 26, 
1938). 

Each county shall be entitled to one 
representative in the State contest, and 
(regardless of county representation) 
each city in which not less than 1,000 
pupils were enrolled in the elementary 
public schools according to the Jilinois 
School Directory for 1937-38 shall be 
entitled to one representative. 

Teachers, you may secure the Dic- 
tionary Contest Bulletin and a set of 
Class Exercises from your city or 
county superintendent. You are urged 
to use this material in your classrooms 
even though you do not intend to en- 
ter the contests. 


New Curricutum Guipe.— The 
rural elementary school curriculum 
guide prepared for the State Curricu- 
lum Steering Committee by the Rural 
Education Committee has been distrib- 
uted to county superintendents and 
committee workers in tentative mime- 
ographed form. It will be criticized 
and arranged for printing within a 
few weeks. The curriculum guide is 
not a new course of study but rather 
a comprehensive guide to assist teach- 
ers in developing a course of study 
for their schools along. the lines of 
modern educational thought. 

It is not intended that this guide 
be introduced into all of the rural ele- 
mentary schools this year, but rather 
that it be tried out in those schools 
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where conditions are such that it can 
be conveniently used. The method of 
introducing the guide will be left 
largely to the various county superin- 
tendents, who will be given every pos- 
sible aid from the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
members of the curriculum committees. 

In its tentative form the guide con- 
Sists of six volumes: Introduction, 
Social Science, Natural Science, Lan- 
guage Arts, Mathematics, and Fine and 
Applied Arts. The arrangement is on 
a unit basis and consists of suggested 
centers of interest around which in- 
structional units may be developed in 
each of the subject matter areas, to- 
gether with sample units and sugges- 
tions for the guidance of teachers. A 
sample rural-school class-schedule is 
also included. 

Copies of the present tentative form 
are not obtainable, but teachers will 
be notified by their county superin- 
tendents as soon as printed copies are 
available. 





Illinois Council for the 
Social Studies 


© THE Illinois Council for the Social 

Studies, organized last spring in a 
meeting at IHinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, is anticipating a great growth 
this year through the work of a num- 
ber of district councils which are be- 
ing organized throughout the State. 
In recognition of the value of these 
groups, the State executive board will 
meet this autumn to arrange for the 
creation of several other such organi- 
zations over the State. 

Another matter to which the officers 
and executive board will give their at- 
tention this fall is the possibility of 
inaugurating a curriculum program in 
co-operation with State education offi- 
cials. They will also consider the ad- 
visability of petitioning for a meeting 
in connection with the history section 
of the High School Conference at the 
University of Illinois this year, and 
will begin discussion of plans for the 
second annual business meeting sched- 
uled for March or April, 1939, at 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. The matter of a council publi- 
cation will also be introduced. 

Teachers in any public or private 
school of the State who wish to join 
the Illinois Council or who are inter- 
ested in the formation of district coun- 
cils are invited to write the secretary, 
Mr. K. B. Thurston, High School, 
East St. Louis. Dues are one dollar. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Ilinois 


ee 
contribution from Miss Teresa E. Power, of 
Downs, Illinois. A teacher of two years’ ex- 
perience, she says that she has “found a 
great challenge in meeting the numerous 
problems of a small one-room school 
thirty pupils in eight different grades 

story 
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@ WE will all agree that the tendency 
which has focused so much attention 
upon the training of city children in 
the better use of their leisure time is a 
movement well worth while. Then 
what about our children of the soil? 
Have we not the same desire for them 
to lead useful and contented lives? Are 
they not often social misfits because 
they have been improperly trained—or 
should I say negligently trained? 

The 4H Clubs, Future Farmer or- 
ganizations, and vocational activities 
of high schools attempt to give training 
in definite fields to the older girls and 
boys; but it is my opinion that the 
opportunities for training children in 
the use of leisure time are largely neg- 
lected in most of our rural schools. 

It is true that the program of social- 
ized recitations and unit teaching which 
we are gradually evolving, will aid 
greatly in introducing good leisure- 
time activities into the classroom. At 
present, however, we are in a large 
measure shackled and bound by a 
course of study which requires that 
each child cover a definite number of 
pages of a particular book within a 
given length of time regardless of his 
mental ability, physical handicaps, or 
personal likes or dislikes. Further- 
more, to be considered “superior” 
teachers, many of us must almost phys- 
ically drive a great amount of subject 
matter into the brain of each of our 
victims so that each can pass the county 
examinations, perhaps with honor. . . 

The problem of discipline among the 
children .of a large and crowded rural 
school is often of nerve-wracking im- 
portance. It can be solved in notice- 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





able measure by providing lines of in- 
terest for ail children, with special 
emphasis on those who are discipline 
problems. If we give the latter some- 
thing to do by which they can build 
up prestige among others and confi- 
dence in themselves, immediately we 
will see evidences that perverted be- 
havior is changing to normal conduct. 

In the rural school at present, we 
cannot teach vocational subjects as 
such, but we can extend our influence 
over the child by providing a leisure- 
time program for him. We do not, to 
be sure, want to provide for a great 
deal of leisure during school hours. I 
believe, however, that even the most 
careful and energetic teacher of a large 
rural school will have such serious 
problems due to individual differences 
arising within her classes as to make it 
impossible for her to have definite aca- 
demic work for each child every min- 
ute. Do we want to breed idleness, 
mischief, or restlessness in these inter- 
vals between traditional school tasks? 

I have done a little experimenting as 
well as a great deal of thinking upon 
the subject of training rural youth for 
both present happiness and for future 
welfare. My first step was to attempt 
to make the children “leisure con- 
scious.” As one enters our school- 
room, he is greeted with these words 
in large black letters, “How Do You 
Spend Your Leisure Time?” 

Below this placard is a table on 
which are placed our most popular 
books. They are changed often, since 
we make extensive use of the State 
Library and take advantage of our 
county superintendent’s generosity in 
loaning books. 

One also finds on our Leisure-Time 
Table a number of pictures, which the 
older children mount for my illustra- 
tive file. By doing this they have be- 
come interested in styles of mounting, 
color selection, and balance. 

In the center of the table is a bowl 
of goldfish. This miniature aquarium 
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is the prized possession and responsi- 
bility of the first grade. The young- 
sters have christened the fish with the 
names of characters in their first 
primer, and have enjoyed several oral 
and written language lessons based 
upon their interest in these pets. The 
peculiar and interesting stones the 
fourth grade have found for the 
aquarium. 

Please do not be shocked, but on 
our Leisure-Time Table are also sev- 
eral simple card games, a game board, 
anagrams, and the most popular Vic- 
trola records. They all tend to brighten 
the rainy day noons and recesses in a 
school which has no basement or play- 
room. 

Against the wall beside the table are 
a great number of kites at the present 
time. Really it is no crime to walk 
quietly over to your kite, tighten the 
bow string or decorate the cover during 
school time if you have finished your 
assignment for the period before the 
others. I am proud to say that I have 
taught fairly successfully that all these 
activities are for leisure time and do 
not take the place of academic work. 

We have other ways in which we use 
our leisure time. We do various types 
of handwork: embroidering, wood- 
work, decorations, and gifts of various 
kinds for Christmas and Mother’s Day. 
All my magazines and patterns are 
always readily accessible to the chil- 
dren. Sometimes they write accounts 
of school activities for the junior de- 
partment of- our local paper, although 
this is not a regular class project. It 
does give valuable experience, how- 
ever, to the boys and girls who excel 
in composition or art work. 

The situation is still far from ideal. 
I have, however, seen discipline prob- 
lems dwindle, and better personalities 
develop as a result of even these very 
crude attempts to solve the problem of 
the profitable use of leisure. 

Several other interesting letters have been 


received by this department. They will be 
published as soon as space permits. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 








Left and lower right are two views of the IEA exhibit at the State Fair. Upper right is the neighboring Parent- 


@ IN the midst of the raucous cries 

of “Here, here, here, see the wild 
man, the only ... ,” rising now and 
then from the din of hawkers and 
barkers of Happy Hollow, just south 
of the Exposition Building, reinforced 
by the loud-speaker of the bingo game 
in front, “row four, 41; row one, 29,” 
the IEA set up its exhibit of school 
needs in Illinois. For the first time in 
its history, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation used a State Fair exhibit to go 
directly to the people of Illinois with 
the story of the inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Displayed on the outside of the 
booth were enlarged photographs of 
under-privileged schools in vivid con- 
trast to photographs of the better 
financed schools in Illinois. The dis- 
play drew the attention of thousands 
of State Fair visitors. The question 
was asked over and over, “Do condi- 
tions like these actually exist in Illi- 
nois?” The reply was, “These pictures 
were taken in Illinois this year and 
represent actual school conditions.” 

Pictures of some of the under-privi- 
leged schools showed a common drink- 
ing dipper and pail, the only water 
supply for an Illinois high school; a 
high-school science laboratory with 
practically no equipment; a basement 
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Teacher headquarters 


room used for a high-school music 
room, equipped with backless wooden 
benches and a kerosene lamp to fur- 
nish the only light available. A pic- 
ture of a school propped up with tele- 
phone poles labeled, ‘“This school needs 
more support,” drew most comment. 

The motion picture theater was an- 
other part of the exhibit. More than 
five thousand people saw the films, 
“Modern Schools at Work,” and “Our 
Children’s Opportunities,” the two mo- 
tion pictures composed and _ photo- 
graphed by the Research and Public 
Relations Departments of the Illinois 
Education Association. Those who 
saw the motion pictures got a better 
idea of modern teaching methods, the 
opportunities offered to children in bet- 
ter financed schools, and in contrast, 
the meager opportunities offered by the 
poorly financed schools of Illinois. 

The passing crowds carried away 
thousands of pieces of association lit- 
erature, including copies of the ILt1- 
Nots TEACHER, blotters, legislative vot- 
ing records on school measures, and 
other printed materials. 

Although the exhibit was the project 
of the Public Relations Department, all 
departments took turns in manning the 
booth, greeting visitors and discussing 
educational problems with them. 
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Speakers’ Schools 


® THE activity of local speakers’ 

bureaus will be intensified again 
this fall through a series of Speakers’ 
Schools, sponsored by the Public Re- 
lations Department of the Illinois 
Education Association. Two years 
ago as a part of the public relations 
program, an illustrated lecture was 
prepared by the association, and those 
willing to speak for the association’s 
program were invited to Springfield to 
attend a Speakers’ School. The school 
lasted through a full day and all an- 
gles of the legislative program of the 
association were discussed in detail. 

This method of public relations met 
with such success that the number of 
Speakers’ Schools this year is being 
increased to four in an effort to bring 
a larger number of workers in on the 
speakers’ program. Schools will be 
held on four successive Saturdays, 
starting with October 1. 

The subjects to be discussed at the 
Speakers’ Schools this year are: 

1. Reorganization 

a. State School Board 
b. Larger Unit 
2. State Aid 


a. Elementary Schools 
b. High Schools 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES... 


Jeane JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 
piles up debt and contributes to 
or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 
not at all true. 


I believe it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell you the 
truth about John Jones—sound in- 
stalment buyer—and to offset much 
misinformation which has been 
and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people’s purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 
perity. Depressions are caused 
when people stop normal purchas- 
ing. To blame any depression on 
the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
off in much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buying. 


*A symbolical name, not that of any person. 


by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
all instalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- 
tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 
not the dropin instalment sales, causes and 
prolongs a business depression. A total 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America's living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester- 
day's luxuries today’s necessities. 


Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 
find that John Jones— sound instal- 
ment buyer—is not a menace. He is 
a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 
American life. 


Khas 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





BALTIMORE 
Credit Bankers to America’s Families r °y paeencone bare amy oe —- 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 A 3S Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U, S. AND CANADA 
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Speakers Schools 


(Continued from page 20) 


c. Colleges 
3. Personnel Program 
a. Pension’ 
b. Tenure 
c. Membership 

4. Process of Legislation and Public Re- 

lations 

The first session of the school will 
be held in Springfield on October 1. 
Representatives of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, Eastern, Western, and South Cen- 
tral Divisions are to be invited. 

On October 8 the second session 
will be held in the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
at LaSalle. Representatives of the 
Flack Hawk, Nerthwestern, Peoria, 
Rock River, Illinois Valley, Central, 
and East Central Divisions are to be 
invited. 

The third session will be held Octo- 
ber 15 in the Casey Junior High 
School at Mount Vernon. Represen- 
tatives of the Southwestern, Southern, 
and Southeastern Divisions are to be 
invited. 

On October 22 the last session will 
be held under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Division, and representatives 
of the Northeastern, DuPage Valley, 
Lake Shore, and Chicago Divisions are 
to be invited. 

New material in the form of slides, 
film strips, and motion picture films 
is being prepared for the use of those 
. attending the Speakers’ Schools and of 
other educational speakers throughout 
the State. 


American Education Week 


@ A COUNTY Education Council in 

each county is the goal set by the 
Illinois Education Association for 
American Education Week. The coun- 
cils are study groups of educators and 
laymen that hold monthly meetings 
during the year to investigate all phases 
of public schools in Illinois. An out- 
line of study is suggested for each 
monthly topic. A full discussion of 
the county council is presented else- 
where in this issue of the ILtrnors 
TEACHER. If you are asked to help 
form a county council, do all that you 
can to make it a success. 

American Education Week, spon- 
sored nationally by the American Le- 
gion and the National Education 
Association, has grown so wide in its 
scope that all over America people now 
expect to turn their attention to the 
public schools during the week in 
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which we celebrate Armistice Day. 

Much planning is necessary to make 
American Education Week a success 
in your community. The successful 
Week is planned early. A general com- 
mittee should be appointed in your 
community and a specific task assigned 
to individual members, such as: visit- 
ing day, radio, movie trailers, mimeo- 
graphed and printed messages to par- 
ents, mass meetings, street car signs, 
newspaper publicity, mayor’s procla- 
mation, exhibits in store windows, 
church co-operation, co-operation of 
civic clubs, etc. 

Send to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., for a handbook 
on American Education Week and bib- 
liography on the daily topics. An ex- 
cellent bibliography for the day-by-day 
topics has been prepared and will be 
most helpful to your local committee. 
The day-by-day topics are: 

Sunday.—“Achieving the Golden Rule” 

Monday.—“Developing Strong Bodies and 
Able Minds” 

Tuesday —“Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge” 

a ae Values and Stand- 
ards” 

Thursday.—“Accepting New Civic Respon- 
sibilities” 

Friday.—“Holding Fast to Our Ideals of 
Freedom” 

Saturday.—“Gaining Security for All” 


Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from page 12) 





Help 

Mrs. Bingham has no secretary, ex- 
cept that I share Mrs. Roberta Pad- 
field with her. Mrs. Padfield has served 
the association for six years. My work 
and that of Mrs. Bingham is seriously 
handicapped because neither of us has 
full-time assistance. 


Finances 

There are so many things we could 
do if we were better financed! Our 
Treasurer reports that at the present 
rate of expenditure we'll be in the red 
in 1940! Shall we retrench, discard 
one or more of our departments, or 
shall we seek more financial support 
from those who benefit most from 
our work? I believe that our teacher- 
members will very willingly subscribe a 
dollar or two more per year according 
to their salaries, if they realize how far 
their dollars go in advancing the work 
of the association. 


Activities 


Here’s what the present dollar does: 

1. Brings the Irumvots TEACHER, a good 
professional magazine 

2. Provides continuous research in re- 


spect to educational problems 
3. Provides legislative lobbying in be- 
half of teachers and schools 
4. Develops public support for legisla- 
tion of this t 
Acts as professional agent for teachers 


Expansion 

I'd like to have the Association ex- 
pand its services greatly in respect to 
the last item—services to teachers. 
Good progress in this direction has been 
made through the studies of special 
committees on Teacher Tenure, Teach- 
er Training, Pension, Credit Unions, 
Group Insurance, etc. If our income 
were sufficient, we could provide legal 
protection for summarily discharged 
teachers, advice in respect to contracts, 
teacher placement service, special club 
rates in respect to the purchase of 
periodicals, group insurance, local cre- 
dit service, and a host of other services 
to teachers directly. 


Future 

The future of the Illinois Education 
Association, and to a large degree the 
future of education in Illinois, will be 
determined by the degree of support— 
moral, financial, and active—which the 
teachers of Illinois give to their organi- 
zation during the next few vital years. 

Well, Dave, my letter has become 
quite an essay. For your convenience, 
I have labeled its parts. 

Give my best regards to your family, 
teachers, and other friends, and please 
do not fail to forward to me your re- 
actions to the above proposals. 

Yours very truly, 


County Education Councils 


(Continued from page 15) 

to allow time for study by members 
and special assignments to committees 
for reports. Notify the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association of the formation of the 
Council and members will be furnished 
a sufficient number of copies of the 
study outlines. 

Study units will be made available 
according to the following schedule and 
they will be printed in the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER the month preceding. 

October—School Organization in Illinois 

November.—Financing Illinois Schools 

December.—State and Federal Support for 
Schools 

January —Reorganizing Public Schools 

February —The Child and the School 

March—The Teacher and the School 

April—The Legislature and the Schools 

May.—Public Relations of the Schools 

It is suggested that at the first meet- 
ing discussion leaders be appointed for 
each month in order that they may 
start preparation at once. 
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The Illinois Pupils 


READING CIRCLE 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 
First Grade 


























List Our 
Author Price Price 
eB errr Hahn $.72 $ 61 
REM, SE ey ee Heffernan 48 40 
Ee. ee ee re Oe ee Ayer 68 57 | 
ee OD I so ka 5 ance a saue ceuseac Smith A4 37 
$1.95 
Second Grade 
Little Elephant Catches Cold.......... Washburne 1.00 .70 
Mickey Mouse and His Friends............ Disney 68 57 
DOE - nua via bh Pee ban BUST ws DUN coe £NS ee DeHuff 72 60 
ey Se as ws news s o.004 sec 0bes Leavitt 50 A3 
$2.30 
Third Grade 
Health and Growing Up................. Dansdill 72 60 
BD, chhdin naa nae ee S4nWskss chabBneeeg Waddell 96 82 
Jeremy Mouse and His Friends.............. Fitts 70 60 
I, ee od ons wn as 04a ne oe Hanna 84 73 | 
$2.75 
Fourth Grade 
Bertram and His Fabulous Animals........ Gilbert 1.00 85 | 
Little Rose of the Mesa................. Brandeis 72 55 | 
Our Little Friends of China............ Carpenter 80 65 | 
Tales from the Story Teller’s House....... Burgess” 2.00 1.15 | 
| 
$3.20 
Fifth Grade 
a kk 6 ER pres tars Fae Monsell 1.25 80 
Near the Top of the World................ Moore 80 65 | 
Secret of the Rosewood Box............... Orton 1.50 1.05 | 
. f° =a ee Taylor 1.50 1.05 | 
$3.55 | 
Sixth Grade 
Rae ee ee Morris 1.75 1.10 
Se, Be 0 6s pte etine dd oon Bartlett 2.00 1.20 
ey ins at ca ae aniats yang wha Acland 1.00 80 | 
Sparks from a Thousand Camp Fires........Ames 96 30 | 














Seventh Grade 


Frontier Girl of Pennsylvania.............. Curtis 
i ted o bandits oe king bos aed Bailey 
Riding West on the Pony Express......... Skelton 
SS. WI 6 disks cdaxbe ccbaceses’s Hawthorne 


Eighth Grade 


Boys’ Life of Will Rogers.................. Keith 
Recent Stories for Enjoyment............... Seely 
Susan of the Green Mountains............... Fox 
Wagons Westward................ badd «nal Sperry 
Complete Set—Publishers’ Price................... $38.00 


Complete Set, Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order....... $26.50 
Children’s Book on How to Use Books and 
DER 2 esl utp ada oh'd+dyeemntdaaee svete Mott $1.28 $1.05 | 
Note—The above book will be given as a premium when a 
complete set is ordered. 
A complete set of the grade school books is on display in the 
office of each county superintendent of schools. 








(Continued on page 24) 
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HOUGHTFUL school officials know that student 
health as well as academic progress is their respon- 
sibility. 

How many of your pupils are sitting in seats of im- 
proper design? How many are acquiring schoolroom 
slouch—a habit due largely to improper seating and 
one which has a bad effect on both health and mental 
alertness. 

The American Seating Company provides at reason- 
able cost seats and desks built to make correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual—seating that guards health 
and minimizes eye strain. 

With our cooperation any 
school can begin a reseating 
programeven on a very limited 
budget. You will be gratified 
to know how economically 
and conveniently this can be 
accomplished. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Ame WELLL BT 
(ompar ele 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


14 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Lil. 
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Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


These ‘books were chosen by a committee consisting of Mr. C. C. 
Stadtman, chairman, and Mr. Otis Keeler, Assistants to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Mr. A. W. Clevenger, High School 
Visitor for the University of Illinois, and Miss Edna Abernathy, 
High School Librarian, East St. Louis. 


EE a eee ee me Lewis $2.00 $1.55 
Here is Mrs. Lewis’ most complete picture of present- 
day China, vividly portrayed through the eyes of two 
main characters, John “‘Reds’’ Stuart and Wang Li-san, 


young men of the same age, who were thrown together ° 
by the Wheel of Life. 
co EE PO eee Rodell 2.50 1.95 


This narrative by Fred Rodell, Assistant Professor of 

Law at Yale University, is a clear, concise and accurate 

history of the proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 

vention of 1787. 

Zee Be Geet as co Vylc tae ks aege babe Swanson 3.00 2.30 

The story of James Smith and the Pennsylvania 

uprising against the British Crown ‘ten years - before 

Lexington. A capital historical document and a first- 

class narrative. 


42 Vears in the White House............. Hoover 3. 
Here are the personal characteristics and peculiarities 
of the ten presidents and their wives from Benjamin 
Harrison to Franklin D. Roosevelt by the Chief Usher 
of the White House. 


re errr te oe Hamilton 2.00 1.45 
How nine famous men began their careers while in 
their teens; Davy Crockett, Rockefeller, Hans Anderson, 
Lincoln, Lincoln Steffens, Roosevelt, Sherman, Morrow 
and Audubon. 


I ink, Sails < ouig «0 40 the Yes Vestal 3.00 2.30 
The story of the Mountain Men of the American 
Rockies in the days when the Old West was New— 
from 1822 to 1852. 


Diy Jem iene <5 os 5 ccc ccc cctccee Verrill 3.50 2.30 
It is time that such a book as this should appear to 
“debunk"’ the American jungles of the “Green Hells” 
and all the exaggerated dangers from head hunters, 
yisonous reptiles and the like which of late years have 

set the paths of many so-called “explorers.” 


un 
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2.65 





Bee Pamper a Chee ooo cc cineccn ce beaksbicn Agar 3.50 2.65 
From Washington to Harding—A Study in Dem- 
ocracy. These lives of the American Presidents call 
attention, with dramatic sharpness, to a problem in their 
country’s history. 


The Poet of Craigie House............ Hawthorne 2.50 1.55 
A delightful story of the great American poet, Long- 
fellow, who was a classmate and a life-long friend of 
the author’s grandfather. 
SS SE eee ae + See | Meigs 2.00 1.55 


_ This is a story and a romance of the building of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad from the forests of Minnesota 
to the valley of the Yellowstone. 
ee ee Smith 2.00 1.45 
A realistic story which began with the “wild boys” 
or besprizorni of Russia and led into a thrilling mystery. 
Sue Barton, Senior Nurse............... Boylston 2.00 1. 
_ Here is a refreshing and authentic story of a nurse’s 
life. Sue Barton finishes her training and goes on to 
many more experiences found in a great modern hospital. 
ene PII 35 oon so ves weasasec cca’ Kiesling 1.40 1.20 
This book carries the photoplay through choice of 
story, research, set construction, photography, laboratory 
processing, and all the other major steps in production. 
They Came Like Swallows............... Maxwell 2.00 1.55 
An altogether lovely book which has the quality of 
long-remembered music played of summer evenings with 
windows opened and wind in the leaves. The heart and 
humor of an American family. 


CEO SII es 6 coi encase cssedw cu Havighurst 2.50 1.95 
A Wilderness Saga. The story of the coming of the 
Norse folk to the Middle West. 
Wind from the Mountains............ Gulbranssen 2.50 1.55 
This book is a fine example of Nordic literature. 
The writing is like an animated tapestry woven through 
with the thread of an ageless and unchanging humanity. 
Old Day may well be everyman’s father. 


mn 
mn 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price................... $29.90 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order........ $29.50 
Note——When ‘cash is not sent with the order the postage and 
sales tax will be added to the cost of the books. 
One or more books may be ordered at the indicated prices. 
Send all orders to D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, IH. 
Our Golden Anniversary, 1888-1938 


Fifty years ago, according to an entry in the minutes of 











For Supplementary Reading 


OTM IMT: we oy oe oT eo 


For the Intermediate Grades 
THE WORLD’S CHILDREN SERIES 
by Virctnta OLcoTT 
Six books with stories of children in other lands. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


For the High School 
RECENT STORIES FOR ENJOYMENT 
by Seety and Ro.Linc 
Swiftly-moving stories by modern authors. Tales of the 
sea, of aviation, of sport, of courage. 
Selected by high school students for other high school stu- 
dents. 


STUDY AND APPRECIATION OF 
THE SHORT STORT 
by Jounson—Cowan—PEAcOcK 
REVISED EDITION—J UST OFF THE PRESS 
Stories of accepted merit by front-rank authors, including 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Richard Harding Davis, John Gals- 
worthy, and many others. 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 
by Matuer—Spavutpinc—SKILLEN 
A manual for play casts or a text for classes-in play pro- 
duction. Specific illustratiens for putting on plays. 





COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street Chicago, Illinois 
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| a meeting of the Illinois Teachers Reading Circle board 
| of directors, its manager, Enoch A. Gastman, appointed a 
| committee “to inquire and report upon the feasibility of 
organizing a Pupils Reading Circle, to be under the con- 
| trol and management of the Teachers Reading Circle.” 

| The committee reported favorably and proceeded to the 
| adoption of the first course of reading. The two circles 
| continued under one management until 1893, when they 
were placed under the direction of separate boards by the 
| Illinois State Teachers Association. 

The records do not indicate the number of books sold 
| during the first year, but the cash receipts amounted to 
| $1806.96. From this humble beginning the Pupils Read- 
| ing Circle has grown into maturity with an all-time record 
| sale of 121,711 books during its fiftieth year. 
| Within the span of a half century more than 1,700,000 
L eevalllly selected books have been added to the school 
| libraries of the State through the medium of the Pupils 

Reading Circle. Assuming that each book was read by ten 
pupils, the number of lives influenced by such reading 
reaches the huge total of 17,000,000. 

While there is no way to make an accurate measurement 

| of the value of outside or leisure reading, we do know that 
| good reading habits, when formed early in life, are “an 
invaluable aid in stimulating and directing the present and 
future life of the reader and in providing wholesome rec- 
| reation.” 
The present management of the Pupils Reading Circle, 
| proud of its history, influenced by its achievements and 
| traditions, looks forward with confidence to the great work 
| yet to be done in the field of leisure reading, and respect- 
| fully commends its continued service to the schools of 
| Illinois. 
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Bibliography 


A list of Selected References on the Topics Included in. the Study 
Guides for the Use of County and Local Teacher Councils 


@ ONLY a few references are given on each 
unit. Many are selected because they re- 
flect current issues in Illinois as interpreted 
from a state-wide rather than a local point 
of view. See page 16 for first study unit. 
FINANCING ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 

Intryots Epucation Association. (a) 
Our Children’s Opportunities in Relation to 
School Costs; a survey of elementary schools 
in small cities. Issued in 1938. (b) Some 
Financial and Other Items Regarding School 
Districts; mimeographed in two volumes, 
1937. Supply very limited. (c) A few leaflets 
showing school tax rates, valuation per pupil, 
and a few other financial items, are either 
available or in preparation. 

NaTionaL Epvucation Association, ReE- 
SEARCH Drvistion. (a) Financing Public 
Education, a research bulletin issued in Jan- 
uary, 1937. (b) Why Schools Cost More, a 
research bulletin issued in May, 1938. The 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 

Carr, Wirt1um G. School Finance. 100 
pages, 1933. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Norton, Jonun K. and Norton, Mar- 
GARET ALLTUCKER. Wealth, Children and 
Education. 100 pages, 1937. Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- . 


versity, New York City. 
Cyr, Frank W., Burke, Arvm J., and 
Mort, Paut R. Paying For Our Public 
Schools. 197 pages, 1938. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Henry, Netson B. “Financing the Schools 
of Chicago.” In Ittmvors TeacHer of May, 
1936, pages 286, 292. 


Goopter, Ftoyp T. “School Finance,” 


etc.; 


four practical articles written for ILLrNoIs | 


TEACHER of October, November, December, 
1932, and January, 1933. 

Irttnois CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TeacHers. Our School Funds—Where They 
Come From, and Where They Go. Leaflet 
prepared by Mrs. L. Cass Brown. The Con- 
gress, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Letanp, Smmeon E. The Fiscal Problem 
of Education in Illinois. Booklet of 34 pag- 
es reporting an address before the DuPage 
Valley Division of the LS.T.A. in 1934. 

Int1nois Tax Commission. Provisions of 
the Municipal Budget Law as They Relate 
to School Districts and Suggestions for Com- 
piling; blank forms to accompany. The 
Commission. 
ing, Springfield, Illinois. 

FEDERATION OF Women HicH ScHoor 
Teacuers, Chicago, Illinois. A Thorough and 
Efficient System of Schools For All the 
Children of This State Has NOT Been Pro- 


Room 410, Centennial Build- 


STATE AND FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Ittrvors Epucation Association. Leaflets 
showing inequalities in ability, in effort, and 
in opportunities are available or in prepa- 
ration. 

Mort, Paut R. anp Starr. State Sup- 
port for Public Education. 496 pages, 1933. 
An important volume of the National Sur- 
vey of School Finance. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Cuism, Lestre L. The Economic Ability 
of the States to Finance Public Schools. 169 
pages, 1936. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Nationa Epucation Association, ReE- 
SEARCH Division. (a) School Finance Sys- 
tems. A cumulative handbook on state 
school aids prepared by authorities in the 
several states, 1934, and later revisions. 
(b) The Efforts of the States to Support 
Education; research bulletin of May, 1936. 


NationaL Epucation Association. Report 
of National Conference on the Financing of 
Education. 78 pages, 1933. The Association, 
Northwest, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, 
ington, D.C. 


Wash- 


Will Be Yours 
$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 






Wueat, Leonarp B. “Cook County Re- 
alizes the Need for Real State Aid”; in Itu1- 
nots TEACHER of March, 1936. 

EpvucaTIONAL Poxtcres Com™ission, Na- 
TIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION AND AMER- 
ICAN AssOCIATION OF ScHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
tors. The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy; especial- 
ly chapters III and IV. 128 pages, 1938. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Floyd W. Reeves, chairman. Report of the 
Committee, 1938. 243 pages; available at 
35 cents a copy from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 

NationaL Epvucation Association, Re- 
sEARCH Division. Federal Support for Edu- 
cation, the Issues and the Facts; research 
bulletin of September, 1937. The Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 

Covert, Timon. Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion, A Brief History and a Bibliography. 
Mimeographed booklet of 19 pages, 1936, is- 
sued as Circular No. 162, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

Nationa Epucation Association. (a) 
Summary of the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education; a four-page leaf- 
let explaining outline of the financing recom- 
mendations for federal aid as outlined in the 
above report. (b) Federal Support for Pub- 
lic Education, the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill. A four-page leaflet outlining a bill to 
carry into effect the finance recommendations 
of the Report of the Advisory Committee on 


A NICKEL 
A DAY 
KEEPS WORRY 
AWAY! 


— if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Thirty-nine years ago the T.C.U. was organized to 
give teachers an “umbrella’’ for the “rainy days’’ 
when they are disabled by accident, sickness or 
quarantine. Only 5c a day buys this protection. 


MONEY QUICKLY— WHEN YOU NEED IT BADLY 

All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
What a happy experience it is to have ready cash come to 
you just when you need it most! What a difference it makes 
in the speed of recovery to know that a T.C.U. Check will 
come by air mail. How wonderful it is to have a strong friend 
like the T.C.U. rally to your aid with sympathy — and cash. 
Money to help pay the doctor, the nurse and the dozens of 
other extra bills. 


, SEND COUPON TODAY—NO AGENT WILL CALL 
All These Benefits We employ no agents. When you get the information we will 


send you, you will have all the facts—then you alone can 
decide. Write today for full details and booklet of testimonials. 


dental loss of life; $333 to TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 








vided by the Illinois General Property Tax. 
A 14-page booklet issued in March, 1935; 
prepared by Mary Herrick and Helen Tag- 
gart. The Federation, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Room 907, Chicago, Illinois. 

Coox, WaLterR Weitman. The Tax Prob- 
lem in Illinois. Booklet of 57 pages prepared 
under supervision of Northern Illinois Con- | 
ference on Supervision, 1934. 
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$50 a month when totally 
disabled by sick- 
ness or accidental injuries 
(including automobile); $50 
—- when quarantined 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
whole story. 





tion Benefits. Policies pa 
ing larger benefits will pay- 
issued you if you so desire. 


FOUN DED 


1899 


s sent 
by fast air mail. NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by 
Mail on the Domestic Plan 


Ne Security Ne Endorsers 


Your Signature Only 
Required 


For many years Domestic Finance 
has ialized in loans to educators. 
upon the experiences of thou- 
sands of loans made to teachers 
throughout [Illinois and adjoining 
states, the officials of our company 
evolved the Domestic Plan of ing 
loans by mail. Barriers of distance 
have been completely eliminated. 
Teachers living in the remotest corner 
of Illinois may now enjoy the facilities 
of our teacher clients in schools ad- 
jacent to our office. 


The countless requirements and 
emergencies that create needs for ad- 
ditional money from time to time 
in the lives of educators know no 
geographical boundaries. And so to 
meet an urgent need, we put “Seven 
League Boots” on our loans. They 
come to you now wherever the post- 
man blows his whistle. 


Loans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the loan trans- 
action are negotiated by mail, the ut- 
most privacy prevails. Intimate finan- 
cial problems are accorded fullest 
co! mtial consideration. Friendly 
competent advice to fit individual re- 
quirements rather than stereotyped 
generalities is cheerfully given upon 
request. 


If you have a financial problem—a 
need for additional money—a desire to 
do something that cash will assist you 
in accomp , you are cordially in- 
vited to visit our office or to mail the 
coupon attached. Complete details will 
be sent you. Write y and have the 
information available for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP., Incorporated 


An Institution Specializing in Loans to 
cators 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
202 Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
Paducah, Kentucky 
Please mail without obligation complete 
details of Domestic Finance Educator 
Loan-by-mail Plan. I understand this in- 


guiry will entail no obligation to effect a 
joan. 




















Name ee 

Address a 

City as 

Amount interested in $......... Salary $...... 
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Education. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Commiurttees oF Untrep States CoNnGcrREssS. 
(a) Assistance to States and Territories in 
Providing Programs of Public Education; 
Hearings Before Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in 1937 on federal aid bill. 
307 pages. (b) Federal Aid to the States 
in Support of Public Schools; Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Education of House 
of Representatives on federal aid proposals. 
485 pages. The above books were issued by 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1937. 

Mort, Paut R. Federal Support for Pub- 
lic Education. 334 pages, 1936. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


REORGANIZING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Intros Epucation AssociaTIon. (a) Re- 
port of Committee on Larger District Unit. 
(b) The Larger School District Unit: Some 
Problems and Issues in Illinois. Mimeo- 
graphed in three volumes. (c) “State Boards 
of Education” (in preparation). The Asso- 
ciation, 100 East Edwards, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

Frost, Norman. “Medium-Sized School 
Systems Are Better.” In American School 
Board Journal of August and September, 
1937. 

Srraver, Georce D. Jr. Centralizing Ten- 
dencies in the Administration of Public 
Education. Contributions to Education No. 
618. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Dawson, Howarp A. Satisfactory Local 
School Units. 180 pages, 1934. Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Lirtte, Harry A. Potential Economies in 
Reorganization of Local School Attendance 
Units. Contributions to Education No. 628, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Briscoe, A. O. Size of Local Unit for Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. Contributions 
to Education No. 649. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

NationaL Epvucation Association. (a) 
Rural and Urban Schools, Report of Com- 
mittee on Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher, June, 1937, 20 pages. (b) Report 
of National Conference on the Financing of 
Education; especially Chapter IV. 78 pages, 
1933. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

U. S. Orrice or Epucation. (a) Selection, 

Qualifications, and Tenure of Principal 
State School Officials. (Contains information 
on state boards of education.) Issued as 
Circular No. 166 of August, 1936. Pre- 
| pared by Ward W. Keesecker. (b) Econo- 
| mies Through the Elimination of Very 
Small Schools, Bulletin, 1934, No. 3, pre- 
jem by W. H. Gaumnitz. (c) Reorgan- 
| ization of School Units. Bulletin, 1935, No. 
| 15, Katherine M. Cook, Editor. U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THE CHILD AND THE SCHOOL 


| See Constitution of Illinois, Article VIII, 
Section 1, for constitutional mandate re- 
| garding thorough and efficient schools for 
all children. 

For State-mandated legal requirements 
such as compulsory attendance, length of 











term, etc., and for legislation for handi- 
capped children, see JHinois School Laws by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Intryots Epvucation Association. Our 
Children’s Opportunities in Relation to 
School Costs. 45 pages, 1938. The Associa- 
tion, 100 East Edwards, Springfield, Illinois. 

Nationa Epucation Association, Com- 
MITTEE ON Sociat-Economic GOALS FOR 
America. Social-Economic Goals for Amer- 
ica. 8 pages, 1934. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
DC. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
IstRATORS. Youth Education Today. 400 
pages, 1938. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

NationaL Epvucation Association, Re- 
SEARCH Dtvision. (a) Education for Char- 
acter: Part I, “The Social and Psychologi- 
cal Background”; Part II, “Improving the 
School Program.” Research bulletins of 
March and May, 1934. (b) Crime Preven- 
tion Through Education. Research bulletin 
of September, 1932. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
DC. 

Norton, Jonn K. anp Norton, M. A. 
Foundations of Curriculum Building. 568 
pages, 1936. Ginn and ‘Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

NATIONAL EpvucaTion ASSOCIATION, RE- 
SEARCH Drviston. The Outlook for Rural 
Education. Research bulletin of September, 
1931. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Goopter, Froyp T. anp Miter, WILLIAM 
A. Administration of Village Schools. Espe- 
cially Chapters X, XI, XII, and XIV. 330 
pages, 1938. Webster Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Terman, Lewis M. anp ALMACK, JOHN 
G. The Hygiene of the School Child. 505 
pages, 1929. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rocers, James F. What Every Teacher 
Should Know About the Physical Condi- 
tion of Her Pupils; issued as US. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 68, 1936. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Symonps, Percivat M Mental Hygiene 
of the School Child. 321 pages, 1934. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Wai, Joun E. W. Personality Mal- 
adjustments and Mental Hygiene. 511 pag- 
es, 1935. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City. 

Jones, ArtHuR J. Principles of Guidance. 
385 pages, 1930. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Koos, Leonarp V. AND Kerauver, Gray- 
son N. Guidance in Secondary Schools. 640 
pages, 1932. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 


THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 


Nationa, Epucation Association, Com- 
MITTEE ON TENURE. (a2) A Handbook on 
Tenure. 30 pages, 1936. (b) Report of 
Committee on Tenure of July, 1938. (c) 
The Status of Teacher Tenure. 31 pages, 
July, 1938. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Dey, Hersert W. AND NEBELSICK, ALVIN. 
“The Need for Tenure.” In I:i1nois TeacH- 
ER of May, 1937, pages 289-290, 313-314. 

NationaL EpvucatTion Association, ReE- 
sEARCH Division. (a) Teacher Retirement 
Systems and Social Security. Research Bul- 
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letin of May, 1937. (b) Mimeographed book- 
let entitled “Teacher Welfare Legislation” is- 
sued in May, 1938. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C 


Ittrvots Epucation Association. Leaflets 
and booklets are now available or in prepa- 
ration on proposed tenure and retirement 
legislation for downstate teachers. 

Nationat Epvucation Association, RE- 
SEARCH Drvision. (a) Preparation of Teach- 
ers’ Salary Schedules: Part 1, “Administra- 


tive and Fact-Finding Procedures”; Part II, 
“Drafting the Schedule.” Research bulletins 
of January and March, 1936. (b) The 


Teacher's Economic Position. Research bul- 
letin of September, 1935. (c) Salaries of 
School Employes, 1936-1937. Research bul- 
letin of March, 1937. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
DC. 

Nationat Epvucation Association, Com- 
MITTEE ON Economic STATUS OF THE RURAL 
Teacuer. The Economic Status of Rural 
Teachers. 32 pages, June, 1938. The Associ- 
ation, as above. 

Furxerson, Expert. “Minimum Salary 
Laws for Teachers”; in Intuvors Teacuer of 
November, 1936, pages 69-70. 

BacHMAN, Frank P. Education and Cer- 
tification of Elementary Teachers, 188 pages, 
1933. Division of Surveys and Field Stud- 
ies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Woettner, Rosert C. AND Woop, M. 
Avuritta. Requirements for Teaching Cer- 
tificates (for teaching in junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges). Mimeo- 
graphed; revised edition, September, 1936, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

THE LEGISLATURE AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


Moore, R. C. (a) “The Process of Legis- 
lation.” A summary of the usual procedure 
of bills in the legislature. (b) “The General 
Assembly and the Schools.” A biennial sum- 
mary of the legislative problems, processes, 
and results; see especially Intmvo1s TEACHER 
of September 1929, September 1931, Septem- 
ber 1933, and September 1935. (c) “The Leg- 
islafive Campaign”; in September, 1937, Ir- 
LINOIS TEACHER, pages 5-6, 14 and 16. Illi- 
nois Education Association, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Legislative Program of [Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. The Association, as above. 

Graves, W. Brooke, editor. Our State 
Legislators. 204 pages, 1938. Issued as Vol- 
ume 195 of “The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science.” 
The Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Cuitps, Harwoop L., editor. Pressure 
Groups and Propaganda. 239 pages, 1935. 
Issued as Volume 179 of “The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Secial 
Science.” The Academy, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Zevter, Berte. Pressure Politics in New 
York. 289 pages, 1937. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York City. 

Mutter, Heten M., compiler. Lobbying 
in Congress. Issued as No. 7, Vol. VII, “The 
Reference Shelf.” H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. 

Locan, Epwarp B. Lobbying. Supplement 
to “The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science,” July, 1929. The 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


Nationat Epvucation Association. (a) 
Teacher and Public. Issued as Eighth Year- 
book of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, February, 1934. 240 pages. (b) 
Improvement of Education. Issued as Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of Department of Super- 
intendence. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Fartey, Betmont. School Publicity. 118 
pages, 1934. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 

Grirriro, B. I. “The Next Step in Pub- 
lic Relations.” In Ittmvors TeacHer, pages 
112-113 of December, 1936. 

Mutter, Crype R. ann CHartes, Frep. 
Publicity in the Public School. 179 pages, 
1924. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York City. 

Quiett, Gren C. anv Casey, Ratex D. 
Principles of Publicity. 420 pages, 1926. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York City. 

Wricut, M. How to Get Publicity. 226 
pages, 1935. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City. 

Reever, Warp G. An Introduction to 
Public School Relations. 256 pages, 1937. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
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School Organization 


(Continued from page 17) 

3. Secure from the county clerk a school 
district tax-rate sheet and observe the varia- 
tions in tax rates. Secure from the county 
superintendent information regarding the 
amount of state aid each district in the coun- 
ty receives. Plot those receiving special aid. 
To your best knowledge are these districts 
deserving special state aid? Why? 

4. Have a committee gain from many 
persons their reactions to school reorganiza- 
tion and report their findings to your entire 
council. 

5. Gain the attitude of your legislators 
toward the questions raised in this study. 

THINGS TO READ 

Wre.ann, JouN 
Public Instruction. The School Law of Illi- 
nois. Circulars Nos. 284 and 297, compiled 
by T. A. Reynolds. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Mlinois. 

Wretann, Joun A. 1937 Statistical Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois. Compiled by E. L. Cober- 
ly and staff. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 7 

Intrvors EpucArionaL COMMISSION OF 
1935. Report of Advisory Staff, Thomas E. 
Benner, chairman. Reports widely distribut- 
ed; limited supply still available from Iili- 
nois Education Association, Springfield, Thi- 
nois. 

Reeves, Frovp W. The Political Unit of 
Public School Finance in Illinois, especially 
chapters III and IV. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City, 1924. 

Nationat Epvucation AssocraTion, Re- 
searcH Drviston. The School Board Mem- 
ber; research bulletin of January, 1933. The 
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Athletic Sports 


ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 
for 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


now ready for the new school 
year. 


The improved policy now cov- 
ers 26 major fractures; 6 ma- 
jor dislocations; 7 miscellan- 
eous injuries, including X- 
ray; 6 dental injuries; trans- 
portation and accidental 
death. 


Premium for the school year, 
$2.50 per insured student, cov- 
ering ALL sports; $1.25 per 
insured student, covering all 
sports EXCEPT football. 


Over two hundred schools in- 
sured their Athletes with us 
last year. 


Write for free circular giving 
coverage and benefits in full. 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS!!! 


If you are interested in having 
your income continued when 
sick or injured, write for com- 
plete information on our 
Professional Women’s and 
Ideal Universal Accident and 
Health policies. Low pre- 
miums—Full coverage. Also 
ask about our Hospitalization 
policy at 75c per month. 


Write today. 


ILLINOIS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Organized 1910 
Home Office—Peoria, Illinois 
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Stimulate 
INTEREST... 


Teachers throughout the state are telling 
us these Geography Text-Workbooks “do 


this and more” for their classes. 


They offer opportunity for self expression. 


Challenge initiative. 
study and research. 


HOME JOURNEYS with 
tests , 

A study of home environment. 
Every day life interpreted on 
its geographical relationship. 


A study of the home life and 
activity of people the world 
over. 


Relates and compares human 
activities of continents as a 
whole. 


Studies of regions, resources 
and home life of this group. 
JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY with tests. . 72c 
Comprehensive treatment of 
world geography. 

Get the full set of these practical helps now 


OUTLINE MAPS—Correlate with Geography series. 
Over 500—write for catalog. 


MeKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 





Stimulate systematic 
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SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 





Positively 
Destroyed 

Th Restored 
ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 42 
ears in the removal of superfluous hair. 
© pain—no scars—experienced oper- 
ators and reasonable rates for guaran- 
teed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St. 
Clip Ad for Booklet or ll Central 4639 
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west, Washington, D. C. 
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Adult Forums. Prepared by a committee 
from the N.1.S.T.C., DeKalb, Illinois, consist- 
ing of Helen R. Messenger, Grace E. Nix, 
and Ethel M. Woolhiser. 


Inttnois Epucation AssociaTIon, ReE- 
The Larger School 
Unit: Some Problems and Issues in Illinois. 
Mimeographed, 100 pages; issued January, 
1935. The Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


Illinois Revised Statutes, 1937. (a) Basic 
laws on University of Illinois in Ch. 144, sec. 
22-60 and Ch. 127, sec. 142. (b) Basic laws 
on teacher colleges in Ch. 122, sec. 408-480 
and in Ch. 127, sec. 5, 7, 13, 35, 58, 59, and 
142. Burdette Smith Company, Chicago. 
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tration of Education in American Democracy. 
The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Northwest, Washington, D.C. 





Legislative Sessions 


(Continued from page 13) 


ville; this bill was essentially the same 
as S.B. 7 except that the administration 
was turned over to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

A technical question arose regarding 
the failure of S.B. 55 to meet the 
provision of the Governor’s proclama- 
tion that the million dollars was to be 
allocated by a State board of educa- 
tion; furthermore, S.B. 55 needed clar- 
ification on a few points as did S.B. 7, 
from which it was modeled. 

S.B. 55 passed the Senate with no 
dissenting votes and was sent to the 
House; but meanwhile many represen- 
tatives were giving earnest thought to 
the problem of aiding the high schools 


in some manner and were asking for 
copies of workable bills to introduce. 
Never before have we known as many 
representatives asking for the privilege 
of introducing a school bill. 


Tact, good judgment, energy, and 
the ability to harmonize several matters 
relating to high-school aid were needed. 
By mutual consent apparently—and 
surely with the full co-operation of ad- 
ministration leaders, as well as repre- 
sentatives of teacher groups, and the 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction — Representatives Joseph 
Davis, of Murphysboro, and Sidney 
Parker, of Texico, took up the task 
and handled it ably. H.B. 80, Parker 
and Davis, appropriating a million dol- 
lars for needy high schools under a 
sound formula of distribution and un- 
der the general supervision of an ex 
officio board of State officers, was a 
revision of S.B. 7. 


Introduced on June 21, H.B. 80 was 
called up for field play in the House 
only two days later. The story makes 
football history! The Speaker appar- 
ently had a new set of magic signals, 
for no one defended goal! Every rep- 
resentative present ran the same direc- 
tion, trying to grab “Ball 80” and make 
the touchdown. Every vote counted a 
point and the record of the journal 
read: Score, 120-0. 

The following week H.B. 80 passed 
the Senate with no votes against it. A 
few days later Governor Horner signed 
the bill, which will do a world of good 
for many of the neediest high schools 
for the coming school term. We pre- 
dict that the voice of the people will 
continue to be heard for some time not 
only in appreciation of H.B. 80 but 
also in pointing out the need of enact- 
ing at an early date a more adequate 
state aid program for the high schools 
on a permanent basis. 
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|Chicago Schools Suffer Loss 


The second special session which was 
convened on June 23 considered but 
one bill specifically affecting the pub- 
lic schools. H.B. 1, which became a 
law although protests against it were 
offered by representatives of the Chi- 
cago Division and downstate represen- 
tatives of the IEA, provides among 
other things that the allotment of one- 
half of the motor vehicle taxes assigned 
to Chicago shall no longer be given to 
the public schools after January 1, 
1941; and that the 1938 allotment for 
such purposes shall be reduced by 
$500,000, and the 1939 and 1940 al- 
lotments be reduced by $1,000,000 each 
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year. Such changes in the use of motor 
fuel taxes were apparently deemed nec- 
essary by administration leaders and 
many legislators (although many cast 
dissenting votes) in order to handle 
the emergency relief crisis. Until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939, part of such taxes al- 
lotted to Chicago are to be used for 
poor relief. Opposition to the use of 
motor fuel taxes for anything but high- 
way purposes has been expressed often 
by motor club interests, by those inter- 
ested in highway construction, and by 
those fearful lest federal funds for high- 
way purposes will be withheld from 
Illinois if diversion of the income from 
such taxes for other than highway 
purposes is continued. 

A really serious effect upon the fi- 
nances of the Chicago schools as a 
result of the enactment of H.B. 1 should 
not be immediate; but it is to be hoped 
that ample substitute sources of income 
will be provided lest harsh results oc- 
cur later. 

Roll Call on Bills 

Lack of space prevents the tabula- 
tion of roll calls upon the school bills 
of the special legislative sessions. Such 
tabulations, however, will be provided 
upon request of those interested. 


R. C. Moore 


(Continued from page 11) 





@ MY service in the State Senate has 
been but for the last few sessions; 
and, therefore, I am not qualified to 
write an article involving the history 
of the Senate for the last twenty-three 
years. However, in my recent service 
I have observed the work of many rep- 
resentatives of various interests in IIli- 
nois, and I have learned from Senators 
longer in service about the standing of 
several of these special representatives, 
usually designated “lobbyists.” 

I am glad to say that Mr. Robert C. 
Moore, the representative of the IIli- 
nois Education Association, won and 
held the respect of the members of the 
Senate. He has at all times been fair 
and courteous and has used the com- 
mendable method of presenting reliable 
facts and reasonable arguments and of 
reporting to our constituents our gen- 
eral attitude and voting records on bills 
affecting schools and teachers. His 
manner was marked by sincerity and 
candor, and we found that we could 
depend upon the truth and accuracy 
of the data he presented. Although 
some of the Senators did not always 
agree that the remedies recommended 
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were feasible, they did not doubt the 
truth of the supporting data. 

Evidently Bob Moore consecrated 
his life and energies to the promotion 
of the principle of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, or at least to the 
principle that every child must be given 
a fair chance to become a good citizen 
and to be reasonably successful in a 
good life, the attainment of liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. He be- 
lieves that as far:as the public schools 
are concerned there must be no under- 
privileged children. 

I should like to add that it was not 
the fault of the Senate that some of 
the constructive measures recommend- 
ed by Mr. Moore were not enacted into 
law. Nearly all bills recommended by 
him were passed by the Senate, but 
some of them were lost in the House 
or were vetoed. 

I am very glad to give this bit of 
testimony in regard to the fair, ener- 
getic, and efficient legislative agent of 
your organization.—L. J. MENGEs. 

Illinois school problems and interests were 
always a first order of business with Mr. 
Moore. Nevertheless the record would not 
be complete without reference to his work in 
the National Education Association. It is 
impossible here to detail his many activities 
in the larger field. However, mention should 
be made of his service on two history-mak- 
ing committees: the Committee on Reor- 
ganization and more recently the Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals. A cheer for a re- 
tiring player from the northwest corner of 


the national grandstand is the contribution | 


of a fellow-secretary, Arthur L. Marsh, of 

the Washington Education Association. 

Service to N.E.A. 

@ MANY a time I have sat in the 
grandstand or the bleachers and 

seen some hero of the pigskin, whose 

playing in the contest had been espe- 


cially outstanding, retire from the game | 
before its end, while applause of the | 


vast assemblage gave him the highly 
deserved “hand” for his brilliant ex- 
ploits. 


tire from the game of education asso- 


ciation leadership. I join lustily in the | 
“Fighting | 


nation-wide hugzahs for 


Bob” Moore. 


He has played a great game. His 


achievements, good sportsmanship, and | 


the style of his playmanship have 
deeply impre and inspired all of 
us who have cdlibied similar posts in 
other states. His accomplishments in 
Illinois, as briefly recounted in the an- 


nouncement of his prospective retire- | 


ment in the January Irtrnots TEACH- 


So I from my bleacher seat | 
way out here in the far corner of the | 
national field now see Bob Moore re- | 









Vocabulary 






* GETTING * 
ACQUAINTED 
WITH WORDS 


Power 


with 
The Thorndike 
Dictionary 
Word-Study Service 
* 


THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


A dictionary made by E. L. Thorn- 
dike to teach children the meaning 
of words. 





list price, $1.32 





GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH WORDS 


A 64-page note-book and word 
record which motivates and guides 
dictionary use. 


list price, $0.12 


VOCABULARY POWER TESTS 


Short, easily administered vocabu- 
lary tests which teach as well as 
test. Introductory and Junior 
Form, per package of 30 copies, 

$0.25 


teachable materials in the field 
of vocabulary development are 
available for school use. Write 
for more information on this 
complete dictionary service. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPARY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


10,000 Entries. 
1,800 Illustrations; 1,300 Pages, $3.50 to 
$8.50, depending on bindings. Purchase 
of your dealer or direct from pub- 
lishers. Write for FREE Quiz and Picture 
Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., 139 Broad- 
way, Springfield, Mass. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE ioiticn 











National College of Education 
caabian Se demamats Geer 


grades, kindergarten and 
nursery school. Children’s 
demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Wide variety 
of extra-curricular activities. 
Special summer classes. 


Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near Lake 








Michigan. Here we offer you cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B. E. de- 
gree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- | 
loma and 2-year certificate. Write for | 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 828-L, Evanston, Ill. 





A Key to World-wide Knowledge--- | 
Topical Index to | 
National Geographic 


25¢ Magazine 25¢ 
H. Skadsheim, Berrien Springs, Mich, 





WANT A 
U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their | 
training and education. Big pay, short hours, 
and pleasant work. Write immediately. to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B227, Rochester, N.Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 
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National Education Association field 
should afford both him and the Illinois 
teachers no little satisfaction. 

I appreciate more than I can express 
the privilege it has been to me to have 
the acquaintance and fellowship with 
Mr. Moore over the years of our com- 
mon secretarial service. It has fallen 
to us and our fellow secretaries during 
these years to pioneer—to blaze new 
and important trails in our several for- 
ests. The experience of association in 
our national meetings and by mail and 
through our magazines with the older 
men in service has been of inestimable 
benefit to all of us as we have taken up 
the new work and have sought to de- 
velop the state programs. In these 
relations, certainly no other secretary 
has been more helpful than Bob Moore. 
—ArTHUR L. MARsH. 

Miss Susan Scully of Chicago came to the 
office of President of the IEA with a wealth 
of experience in serving her profession in 
official capacities. For three years prior to 
assuming the presidency, she served as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee and 
member of the Board of Directors. She was 
president of the Chicago Division in 1934 
and 1935. In all these offices her efforts have 
been directed toward an organization more 
serviceable to the rank and file of the teach- 
ers. In this endeavor she has had the en- 
thusiastic support of Mr. Moore. 


@® ROBERT C. MOORE has played 

an important role in establishing 
and developing popular education in 
Ilinois. He belongs to that small 
group of educators who have in com- 
mon a spirit of sacrifice and consecra- 
tion, of service and foresight, which is 
the hope not only of American educa- 
tion but of America itself. 

Although employed by the teachers 
of Illinois, he has always fought for the 
school children of the State; for more 
money for their education, for salaries 
and security that would give them bet- 
ter teachers, for academic freedom that 
would permit their teachers to teach 
them the truth. 

Mr. Moore has builded better than 
he knew. The teachers of Illinois will 
always look back on his splendid record 


| of service with gratitude and they will 


look forward with faith because of the 
strength of his example. They do not 
feel that Mr. Moore is retiring from 
the organization. They know that for 
many years to come his thorough 
knowledge and able understanding of 
school matters in Illinois will be used 
to stimulate, to educate and to guide 
the public mind in order that the cause 
of public education in Illinois may con- 
tinue to advance.—Susan SCULLY. 


Board of Directors Meeting 


A Summary of Minutes 
FIRST SESSION 

Trwe.—Eight p.m. Thursday, Au- 
gust 25, 1938. Adjourned 2:30 a.m. 
Friday, August 25, 1938. 

PRESENT.—President Susan B. Scul- 
ly, Board members S. B. Sullivan, B. 
F. Shafer, and Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
and Staff members Lester R. Grimm, 
Bernard I. Griffith, Eloise P. Bingham, 
and Irving F. Pearson. 

Bustness.—1. Heard reports of de- 
partmental activities and plans. 

2. Authorized publication of a list 
of these activities for the information of 
the membership. 

3. Heard recommendations of Staff 
in respect to proposed legislative pro- 
gram. Subscribed to the principle of 
elasticity in its development and ap- 
plication. 

4. Requested all committees to re- 
port their findings to the Board before 
November 1, and to work closely with 
the Staff in gaining their information 
and formulating recommendations. Re- 
quested that committee reports be 
signed by a majority of the members 
and be published in the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER previous to the annual meet- 
ing. 

5. Approved the formation of coun- 
ty education and teacher councils, and 
the use of study units in connection 
with the same. Aproved co-operation 
with the Seminar on Community Rela- 
tions toward the end that a state edu- 
cation council might be formed. 

6. Recommended that no special ac- 
tivity on the part of the state associa- 
tion be engaged in relative to the can- 
didacies considered in the fall elections, 
except that voting records be made 
available, and that local Divisions de- 
cide upon their own activities in respect 
to candidacies. 

7. Approved suggestion of appoint- 
ing legislatiye contact officers in each 
county to work directly between the 
state office and local legislators in re- 
spect to legislative program. 

8. Approved communication to city 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
er leaders as well as county superin- 
tendents relative to formation of teach- 
er councils. 

9. Approved the following schedule 
of meetings. 

Sept. 16—Executive Committee of Legis- 
lative Committee at Springfield, 8 p.m. 

Sept. 16.—Board and Staff meeting with 


Church Council at Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
10 AM. 
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Sept. 23.—Legislative Committee at Spring- 
field, 8 p.m. 

Sept. 24.—Public Relations Council (all 
public relations chairmen and presidents) at 
Springfield, 9:30 am. 

Oct. 1—Speakers School at Springfield, 
9:30 AM. 

Oct. 8—Speakers School at LaSalle, 9:30 
AM. 

‘Oct. 15—Speakers School at Mt. Vernon, 
9:30 aM. 

Oct. 22.—Speakers School at Chicago, 9:30 
A.M. 


10. Approved new working plan 
with State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
dropping special services to ILLINOIS 
TEACHER and reducing service charge 
from 35 percent to 20 percent, effecting 
savings in minimum sufficient to de- 
partmentalize editorial staff of two. 

11. Authorized the Executive Sec- 
retary to submit a resolution at the first 
meeting of the General Asembly call- 
ing for a minimum of nine issues of the 
Ittrnotis TEACHER. (To meet postal 
technicalities. ) 

12. Authorized resolution to Repre- 
sentative Assembly to recommend 
name change of the ILLINOIS TEACHER 
to the “Illinois Journal of Education,” 
as per action of the 1937 Representative 
Assembly. 

13. Authorized re-appropriation of 
a budgetary item the amount of which 
had been receipted via accidental 
double payment. 

14. Approved transfer of present 
assistant-secretary (now working three 
days or more for Editor) to full-time 
employment in Editorial Department 
(as per new arrangement with ILLINOIS 
TEACHER—see Item 10 above) and 
authorized the hiring of a full-time as- 
sistant to the Secretary. 

15. Authorized Secretary to proceed 
with necessary repair and installation 
work on building and grounds. 

16. Approved a new budget form 
tentatively suggested by the Secre- 
tary, to be developed by the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee in co- 
operation with the Secretary. 

17. Approved publication of general 
letter to be prepared by Executive Sec- 
retary and distributed to all members 
via Divisional meetings. 

18. Considered personnel matters 
affecting office Staff. 

a. Approved revised schedule of office 
hours. 

b. Agreed that where changes in policies 
and procedures affecting the personnel and 
its work are to be effected by committee or 
other official direction, the staff members in- 
volved should participate in the deliberations, 
unless represented by the Secretary. 

c. Recognized creation of Editorial De- 
partment. 

d. Agreed to initiate no action which 
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might upset the Social Security status of 
the employes, and if present status is over- 
ruled, to adopt other satisfactory retirement 
plans. 

e. Authorized the hiring of secretarial as- 
sistance for yearly periods ending June 30. 

f. Approved cumulative vacation periods 
totaling six weeks, when original periods re- 
main unused due to office business pressure 
or other causes. 

g. Approved efforts to solve satisfactory 
drinking-water facility problems. 

h. Authorized sick leave periods of fifteen 
days full-pay and fifteen days half-pay, with 
allowances accumulative throughout a period 
of three years. 

i. Agreed to granting leaves of absence to 
individuals as judged by the merits of their 
respective cases. 

j. Agreed to consider later the subjects of 
liability insurance for employes, and salary 
schedules for the assistants. 

SECOND SESSION 

Trme.—Nine-thirty a.m. Friday, Au- 
gust 26, 1938. Adjourned 10:45 a.m. 

PRESENT.—President Susan B. Scul- 
ly, Board members S. B. Sullivan, Or- 
ville T. Bright, Jr., and Executive Sec- 
retary Irving F. Pearson. 

BusINess.—1. Approved Mr. Sulli- 
van’s tentative plans for the annual 
meeting, and authorized the Secretary 
with the assistance of the Staff to ad- 
vance the plans and make necessary ar- 
rangements. 2. Considered a report 
of a special tenure investigating com- 
mittee and recommended no immediate 
action by the Board. 


Chicago Heights Teachers 
Council 


@ AFTER two years of successful 

activity the Chicago Heights Teach- 
ers Council is prepared this ‘fall to 
undertake a truly ambitious project 
for the benefit of the school children 
of the district. The Council will spon- 
sor three children’s ples to be pre- 
sented by the Clare Tree Major Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of New York. The 
plan is to have each child in the school 
system see at least one of these plays. 

During the two years since its or- 
ganization the council has built up an 
impressive record of achievement, 
which includes the following activities: 

A speakers’ bureau to present school 
finance needs and proposed school 
legislation before every adult organi- 
zation in the community; marionette 
shows for school children; group in- 
surance for teachers; a lecture by the 
well known psychologist, Dr. Mandel 
Sherman, open to the public without 
charge; affiliation with the N. E. A.; 
planning for the observance of Ameri- 
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can Education Week; a card party to 
raise funds for underprivileged chil- 
dren; a teachers credit union; repre- 
sentation at various local, state, and 
national professional meetings. 

The council has not overlooked the 
value of social activities, and the so- 
cial committee has been one of the 
most important. Before the council 
was organized teachers in one building 
knew but few of the teachers in other 
buildings. The official set-up of the 
council and its social, professional, and 
business activities contribute to wider 
acquaintance among the teachers. 

Each building has a representative 
on the executive board and in the com- 
mittees. The meetings of the board 
have been dinner meetings, hence usu- 
ally enjoyable. Then, while some of 
the committee meetings were solely for 
work, some of them were social to 
some extent, and made more so by 
refreshments. There were social events 
for the whole council: a wiener roast 
in the woods and two dinners. All 
these activities helped to develop a 
spirit of professional unity and group 
interest.—M. HorrmMaNn 


Illinois Library 
Association Contest 


® REGIONAL libraries, bookmobile, 

and rural library service will be- 
come commonplace phrases in Illinois 
in the future. To acquaint people with 
this possibility and influence them fa- 
vorably before it becomes a reality, the 
Illinois Library Association is sponsor- 
ing an essay contest on “What Could 
Rural Area Library Service Contribute 
to Our Community?” 

Details of the contest follow: 


WHAT COULD RURAL AREA LIBRARY 
SERVICE CONTRIBUTE TO 
OUR COMMUNITY 
The essay must be of not less than 100 
words nor more than 500 words. Explain 
just how your community would benefit if 
library service were established in the rural 

area adjacent to your home. 

Papers must be in not later than Saturday, 
October 15. Results will be announced at 
1938 conference of Illinois Library Associa- 
tion in Springfield October 26 to 28. 

The contest is open to: (1) rural students 
who are doing one year or more of high- 
school work in schools in communities with 
a population of 5,000 or less; (2) students 
from rural communities who are attending 
urban schools. 

The prize is a trip to the State Capitol 
at Springfield, including a visit to New 
Salem Park near Petersburg. 

Send papers to: Miss Bernice Wiedemann, 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee, Illi- 
nois Library Association, Illinois State Lib- 
rary, Springfield, Ill—Cuartorre Ryan. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


15 Illinois Association for the Crippled, sec- 
ond annual meeting. Knickerbocker Ho- 
tel, Chicago, September 15, 1938. 
Seminar on Community Relations will 
sponsor open forum discussion on school 
reorganization and school finance. Agen- 
cies interested in school reorganization 
have been invited to send representatives. 
Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, Department of 
Rural Sociology Extension, University of 
Illinois, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements. Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, Springfield, September 17, 1938. 
17 Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club meet- 
ing. Dupo, September 17, 1938. 


OCTOBER 


3 National Recreation Congress, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, October 3-7, 1938. 

6 Western Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Speakers: Dr. 

T. V. Smith, State Senator and chairman 

of Illinois Legislative Council; Dr. No- 

Yong Park, University of Minnesota; 

Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, 

Illinois Education Association; Rabbi 

Ferdinand Isserman, Temple Israel, St. 

Louis. Music will be furnished by the 

White Hussars and the A Capella Choir 

of Monmouth College. Galesburg, October 

6-7, 1938, 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Speakers: Hon. 

Josh Lee, United States Senator from 

Oklahoma; Will Durant, lecturer; Miss 

Susan Scully, President, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, Eastern [Illinois State 

Teachers College, Charleston, October 7, 

1938. 

Illinois Schoolmasters Club, annual meet- 

ing. Peoria, October 7, 1938. 

8 A meeting for all teachers and other per- 
sons interested in youth has been called 
by the Division for Delinquency Preven- 
tion of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare to meet in the Lodge at Giant City 
State Park near Carbondale, on October 
8, 1938, to discuss “Delinquency Preven- 
tion Through Youth Agencies.” The 
meeting is being held especially for all 
leaders of youth in southern Illinois. 

10 National Association of Public School 

Business Officials, annual convention. 

Palmer House, Chicago, October 10-13, 

1938. 

Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Carmi, Oc- 

tober 13-14, 1938. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 

cation Association, annual meeting. 

Speakers: Irving F. Pearson, Executive 

Secretary, Illinois Education Association; 

Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 

schools, Atlanta, Georgia; and Dr. W. H. 

McDonald, president, Culver-Stockton 

College. Music will be furnished by or- 

ganizations of the Quincy Senior High 

School. Quincy Senior High School, 

Quincy, October 13-14, 1938. 

14 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, People’s 
Church, Chicago; Dr. John J. Haramy, 
Professor of History, Indiana Central Col- 
lege, Indianapolis; Dr, Frank L, Eversull, 
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28 Northwestern Division, 
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president, Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota; Dr. Julia L. Hahn, division su- 
pervising principal, public schools of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.; 
Ralph W. Wright, director of music, In- 


dianapolis Public Schools. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, October 14, 1938. 
Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers: Dr. Albert Wiggam, New York; 
Judge J. M. Brande, Chicago Municipal 
Court. Theme of program: “Fortifying 
youth for the stress and strain of complex 
living.” LaSalle, October 14, 1938. 

7 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers at general session, Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
rabbi, Chicago Sinai Congregation; Dr. 
T. V. Smith, State Senator and chairman 
Illinois Legislative Council; High School 
Section, Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Elementary Section, Dr. E. T. 
McSwain, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. Music 
will be furnished by the Glenbard Town- 
ship High School. Glenbard Township 
High School, Glen Ellyn, October 17, 
1938. 

Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Ella Enslow; Dr. W. A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. 
M. Fishbein, American Medical Associa- 
tion; Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Illinois Education Association. 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
October 21, 1938. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Home Coming. Macomb, October 21-22, 
1938. : 

American Public Health Association, six- 
ty-seventh annual meeting. Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 25-28, 1938. 

Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers: Robert C. Keenan, president, Chi- 
cago Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Shelby Thomas, president, 
Clarkson College and Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering; Dr. A. L. Sachar, his- 
torian, biographer and educator. Rock- 
ford, October 28, 1938. 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Dr. No-Yong Park, University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. Yutaka Minakuchi; A. J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver. A demonstration of chorus training 
will be presented by a group from the 
All-Chicago Schools A Cappella Choir 
directed by Mr. David Nyvall. North 
Section, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston; South Section, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, October 31, 
1938, 
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NOVEMBER 
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4 Food Service Directors, Fourth Annual 
Conference. Rochester, New York, No- 
vember 4-5, 1938. Headquarters, Hotel 
Seneca. 

Child Study Association of America con- 
ference on child life and the improve- 
ment of family relationships. Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, November 
14-15, 1938. 

Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
annual meeting. Springfield, November 
17-18, 1938. 
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24 National Council of Teachers of English, 
twenty-eighth annual meeting. Illinois 
will be represented on the program by 
W. Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago Normal 
College; Mrs. Helen Rand Miller of 
Evanston Township High School; Harold 
A. Anderson, University of Chicago High 
School; Professor Harry G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Miss Essie Cham- 


berlain, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School. Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Missouri, November 24-26, 
1938. 

DECEMBER 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 28-30, 
1938. 


FEBRUARY, 1939 

5 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, sixty-ninth annual convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-March 2, 
1939. 





Southwestern 
Schoolmasters 
@ THE Southwestern Schoolmasters 

Club will meet at Dupo Saturday, 
September 17, at 10 A. M. 

Mr. J. F. Snodgras, principal of 
Collinsville Township High School, will 
lead the discussion of a proposed plan 
for reorganizing the work and meet- 
ings of the Southwestern Division of 
the IEA. At the luncheon meeting 
Mr. Hugh W. Cross of Jerseyville, 
member of the State Legislature, will 
lead a discussion of school legislation. 

The officers for the year are: Mr. 
R. S. Scheer, Wood River, president; 
Vernon G. Mays, Livingston, secre- 
tary. W. J. Zahnow, Waterloo, Frank 
H. Markman, Jerseyville, E. B. Bur- 
roughs, Collinsville, Oscar Schmitt, 
Waterloo, and the president and secre- 
tary constitute the program committee. 
—VeERNON G. Mays 
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